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‘THE STOMACH GOVERNS 
THE WORLD. .......... 


DEPARTED ERRORS.—‘Our past becomes the mightiest Teacher to our 
FUTURE; looking back over the Tombs of DEPARTED ERRORS, we 
behold by the side of each the face of a WARNING ANGEL.’ 


LORD LYTTON, 





‘ Moderation is the silken string 
running through the pearl ehain 
of all virtues.’—BisHop Hatt. 
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ON THE BANK OF LIFE~— 
Late hours, fagged, unnatural ex. 
citement, breathing impure air, 
too rich food, alcoholic drink 
gouty, rheumatic, and other blood 
poisons, feverish cold, biliousness 
sick headache, skin eruptions, 
pimples on the face, want o 
appetite, sourness of the stomach, 
&c.— Use ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 
It is everything you could wish 
as a simple and natural health- 
giving agent. You capnot over- 
state its great value in keeping 
= the blood pure and free from 
— | | disease, 
HOW TO AVOID THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF STIMULANTS. 
THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF LIVING — partaking of too rich foods, as pastry, saccharine and 


fatty substances, alcoholic drinks, and an insufficient amount of exercise—frequently deranges the liver. I 
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use of alcoholic drinks ; avoid sugar, and always dilute largely with water. Experience shows that porter, mild 
ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet champagne, liqueurs, and brandies are all very apt to disagree; while light 
white wines, and gin or whisky largely diluted with mineral water charged only with natural gas, will be found 
the least objectionable. ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ is peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the 
liver ; it possesses the power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on 
the right track to health. A world of woes is avoided by those who keep and use ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT. 
Therefore no family should ever be without it. 

I Hah ded ‘FRUIT SALT? versus BRANDY. 

*" sere were a few attacks of mild dysentery, 
brought mainly on by ill-considered devotion to brandy, 
or biliousness produced by the same cause. For the 
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latter we used to swear by ENO'S “ FRUIT SALT,” 
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Old Mr. Tredgold.’ 


A STORY OF TWO SISTERS. 


By Mrs. OLIpHant, 


CHAPTER XXI. 


HE company in the house on the cliff was, howévet, very ~ 
considerably changed, though the visitors were not much 
lessened in number. It becaine, perhaps, more bourgeois, cer- 
tainly more village, than it had been. Stella, a daring, audacious 
creature, with her beauty, which burst upon the spectators at the 
first glance, and her absence of all reserve, and her determination 
to be ‘in’ everything that was amusing or agreeable, had made 
her way among her social betters as her quieter and more sensitive 
sister would never have dqne. Then the prestige which had 
attached to them because of their wealth and that character of 
heiress which attracts not only fortune-hunters who are less dan- 
gerous, but benevolent match-makers and the mothers and sisters 
of impecunious but charming young men, had been much dulled 
and sobered by the discovery that the old father, despised of 
everybody, was not so easily to be moved as was supposed. This 
was an astonishing and painful discovery, which Lady Jane, in 
herself perfectly disinterested and wanting nothing from old Tred- 
gold, felt almost more than anyone. She had not entertained the 
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least doubt that he would give in. She did not believe, indeed, 
that Stella and her husband would ever have been allowed to leave 
England at all. She had felt sure that old Tredgold’s money 
would at once and for ever settle all questions about the necessity 
of going to India with the regiment for Charlie; that he would 
be able at once to rehabilitate his old house, and to set up 
his establishment, and to settle into that respectable country- 
gentleman life in which all a man’s youthful peccadilloes are 
washed out and forgotten. 

Mr. Tredgold’s obstinacy was thus as great a blow to Lady 
Jane as if she herself had been impoverished by it. She felt the 
ground cut from under her feet, and her confidence in human 
nature destroyed. If you cannot make sure of a vulgar old father’s 
weakness for his favourite child whom he has spoiled outrageously 
all her life, of what can you make sure? Lady Jane was dis- 
appointed, wounded, mortified. She felt less sure of her own 
good sense and intuitions, which is a very humbling thing—not to 
speak of the depreciation in men’s minds of her judgment which 
was likely to follow. Indeed, it did follow, and that at once, 
people in general being very sorry for poor Charlie Somers, who 
had been taken in so abominably, and who never would have 
risked the expenses of married life, and a wife trained up to every 
extravagance, if he had not felt sure of being indemnified ; and, 
what was still-worse, they all agreed he never would have taken 
such a strong step—for he was a cautious man, was Charlie, not- 
withstanding his past prodigalities—if he had not been so pushed 
forward and kept up to the mark by Lady Jane. 

The thing that Lady Jane really fell back on as a con- 
solation in the pressure of these painful circumstances was that 
she had not allowed Algy to make himself ridiculous by any 
decisive step in respect to the ‘little prim one,’ as he called 
Katherine. This Lady Jane had sternly put down her foot upon. 
She had said at once that Katherine was not the favourite, that 
nothing could be known as to how the old man would leave 
her, along with many other arguments which intimidated the 
young one. As a matter of fact, Lady Jane, naturally a very 
courageous woman, was afraid of Algy’s mother, and did not 
venture to commit herself in any way that would have brought 
her into conflict with Lady Scott, which, rather than any wisdom 
on her part, was the chief reason which had prevented additional 
trouble on that score. Poor Charlie Somers had no mother nor 
any female relation of importance to defend him. Lady Jane 
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herself ought to have been his defender, and it was she who had 
led him astray. It was not brought against her open-mouthed, 
or to her face. But she felt that it was in everybody’s: mind, 
and that her reputation, or at least her prestige, had suffered. 

This it was that made her drop the Tredgolds ‘like a hot 
potato.’ She who had taken such an interest in the girls, and 
superintended Stella’s début as if she had been a girl of her own, 
retreated from Katherine as if from the plague. After the way 
they had behaved to poor dear Charlie Somers and his wife, she 
said, she could have no more to do with them. Lady Jane had 
been their great patroness, their only effectual connection with the 
county and its grandeurs, so that the higher society of the island 
was cast off at once from Katherine. I do not think she felt it 
very much, or was even conscious for a long time that she had 
lost anything. But still it was painful and surprising to her to 
be dismissed with a brief nod, and ‘ How d’ye do ?’ in passing, from 
Lady Jane. She was troubled to think what she could have done 
to alienate a woman whom she had always liked, and who had pro- 
fessed, as Katherine knew, to think the elder sister the superior of 
the younger. That, however, was of course a mere fagon de parler, 
for Stella had always been, Katherine reminded herself, the attrac- 
tion to the house. People might even approve of herself more, 
but it was Stella who was the attraction—Stella who shocked and 
disturbed, and amused and delighted everybody about ; who was 
always inventing new things, festive surprises and novelties, and 
keeping a whirl of life in the place. The neighbours gave their 
serious approval to Katherine, but she did not amuse them or sur- 
prisethem. They never had to speculate what she would do next, 
They knew (she said to herself) that she would always do just the 
conventional proper thing, whereas Stella never could be cal- 
culated upon, and had a perpetual charm of novelty. Katherine 
was not sufficiently enlightened to be aware that Stella’s way in its 
wildness was much the more conventional of the two. 

But the effect was soon made very plain. The link between 
the Tredgolds and the higher society of the island was broken. 
Perhaps it is conventional, too, to call these good people the higher 
society, for they were not high society in any sense of the word. 
There were a great many stupid people among them. Those who 
were not stupid were little elevated above the other classes except 
by having more beautiful manners when they chose. Generally, 
they did not choose, and therefore were worse than the humble 
people because they knew better. Their one great quality was 
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that they were the higher class. It is a great thing to stand first, 
whatever nation or tribe, or tongue, or sect, or station you may 
belong to. It is in itself an education: it saves even very stupid 
people from many mistakes that even clever people make in other 
spheres, and it gives a sort of habit of greatness—if I may use 
the words—of feeling that there is nothing extraordinary in brush- 
ing shoulders with the greatest at any moment; indeed, that it is 
certain you will brush shoulders with them, to-day or to-morrow, 
in the natural course of events. To know the people who move 
the world makes even the smallest man a little bigger, makes him 
accustomed to the stature of the gods. 

I am not sure that this tells in respect to the poets and painters 
and so forth, who are what the youthful imagination always fixes 
on as the flower of noble society. One thinks in maturer life that 
perhaps one prefers not to come to too close quarters with these, 
any more than with dignified clergymen, lest some of the bloom of 
one’s veneration might be rubbed off. But one does not venerate 
in the same way the governors of the world, the men who are 
already historical ; and it is perhaps they and their contemporaries 
from beyond all the seas who, naturally revolving in that sphere, 
give a kind of bigness, not to be found in other spheres, to the 
highest class of society everywhere. One must account to oneself 
somehow for the universal pre-eminence of an aristocracy which 
consists of an enormous number of the most completely common- 
place, and even vulgar, individuals. It is not high, but it cannot 
help coming in contact with the highest. Figures pass familiarly 
before its eyes, and brush its shoulders in passing, which are 
wonders and prodigies to other men. One wants an explanation, 
and this is the one that commends itself to me. Therefore, to be 
cut off from this higher class is an evil, whatever anyone may say. 

Katherine, in her wounded pride and in her youth, did not 
allow that she thought so, I need not say. Her serious little head 
was tossed in indignation as scornfully as Stella’s would have beer. 
She recalled to herself what duu people they were (which was 
quite true); and how commonplace their talk, and asked heaven 
and earth why she should care? Lottie Seton, for instance, with 
her retinue of silly young men: was she a loss to anyone? It 
was different with Lady Jane, who was a person of sense, and, 
Katherine felt herself obliged to allow, different someway—she 
could not tell how—from the village ladies, Yet Lady Jane, though 
she disapproved highly of Mrs. Seton, for instance, never would 
have shut her out, as she very calmly and without the least hesita- 
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tion shut out Katherine, of whom in her heart she did approve, 
It seemed to the girl merely injustice, the tyranny of a prepos- 
terous convention, the innate snobbishness (what other word is 
there ?) of people in what is called society. And though she said 
little, she felt herself dropped out of that outer ledge of it, upon 
which Lady Jane’s patronage had posed her and her sister, with an 
angry pang. Stella belonged to it now, because she had married 
a pauper, a mercenary, fortune-hunting, and disreputable man ; 
but she, who had done no harm, who was exactly the same 
Katherine as ever, was dropped. 

There were other consequences of this which were more harmful 
still. People who were connected in business with Mr. Tredgold, 
who had always appeared occasionally in the house, but against 
whom Stella had set her little impertinent face, now appeared in 
greater numbers, and with greater assurance than ever; and Mr. 
Tredgold, no longer held under subjection by Stella, liked to have 
them. With the hold she had on the great people, Stella had been 
able to keep these others at a distance : for Stella had that supreme 
distinction, which belongs to aristocracy, of being perfectly in- 
different whether she hurt other people’s feelings or not; but 
Katherine possessed neither the one advantage nor the other— 
neither the hold upon society nor the calm and indifference. And 
the consequence naturally was that she was pushed to the wall. 
The city people came more and more; and she had to be kind to 
them, to receive them as if she liked it. When I say she had to 
do it, I do not mean that Katherine was forced by her father, but 
that she was forced by herself. There is an Eastern proverb 
that says ‘A man can act only according to his nature.’ It was 
no more possible for Katherine to be uncivil, to make anyone feel 
that he or she was unwelcome, to ‘ hurt their feelings,’ as she would 
have said, than to read Hebrew or Chinese, 

So she was compelled to be agreeable to the dreadful old men 
who sat and talked stocks and premiums, and made still more 
dreadful jokes with her father, making him chuckle till he almost 
choked ; and to the old women who criticised her housekeeping, 
and told her that a little bit of onion (or something else) would 
improve this dish, or just a taste of brandy that, and who 
wondered that she did not control the table in the servants’ hall, 
and give them out daily what was wanted. Still more terrible were 
the sons and daughters who came, now one, now another ; the first 
making incipient love to her, the other asking about the officers, 
and if there were many balls, and men enough, or always too many 
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ladies, as was the case almost everywhere. The worst part of her 
new life was these visits over which she now exercised no control, 
Stella had done so. Stella had said, ‘Now, papa, I cannot have 
those old guys of yours here ; let the men come from Saturday to 
Monday and talk shop with you if you like, but we can’t have the 
women, nor the young ones—there I set down my foot.’ And this 
she had emphasised with a stamp on the carpet, which was saucy 
and pretty, and delighted the old man. But Mr. Tredgold was no 
fool, and he knew very well the difference between his daughters, 
He knew that Katherine would not put down her foot, and if she 
had attempted to do so, he would have laughed in her face—not a 
delighted laugh of acquiescence as with Stella, but a laugh of 
ridicule that she could suppose he would be taken in so easily. 
Katherine tried quietly to express to her father her hope that he 
would not inflict these guests upon her. ‘You have brought us 
up so differently, papa,’ she would say with hesitation, while he 
replied, ‘ Stuff and nonsense ! they are just as good as you are.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ said Katherine. ‘ Mrs. Simmons, I am sure, is a much 
better woman than I am; but we don’t ask her to come in to 
dinner.’ 

‘Hold your impudence !’ her father cried, who was never choice 
in his expressions. ‘Do you put my friends on a level with your 
servants?’ He would not have called them her servants in any 
other conversation, but in this it seemed to point the moral 
better. 

‘They are not so well bred, papa,’ she said, which was a speech 
which from Stella would have delighted the old man, but from 
Katherine it made him angry. 

‘Don’t let me hear you set up such d d pretensions!’ he 
cried. ‘ Who are you, I wonder, to turn up your nose at the 
Tunnys of Lothbury? There is not a better firm in London, and 
young Tunny’s got his grandfather's money, and many a one of 
your grand ladies would jump at him. If you don’t take your 
chance when you find it, you may never have another, my fine 
lady. Nowe of your beggars with titles for me. My old friends 
before all.’ 

This was a fine sentiment indeed, calculated to penetrate the 
most callous heart ; but it made Katherine glow all over, and then 
grow chill and pale. She divined what was intended—that there 
were designs to unite her, now the representative of the Tredgolds, 
with the heir of the house of Tunny. There was no discrepancy 
of fortune there. Old Tunny could table thousand by thousand 
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with Mr. Tredgold, and it was a match that would delight both 
parties. Why should Katherine have felt so violent a pang of 
offended pride? Mr. Tunny was no better and no worse in origin 
than she. The father of that family was her father’s oldest friend ; 
the young people had been brought up with ‘every advantage ’— 
even a year or two of the University for the eldest son, who, how- 
ever, when he was found to be spending his time in vanities with 
other young men like himself—not with the sons of dukes and 
earls, which might have made it bearable—was promptly withdrawn 
accordingly: but still could call himself an Oxford man. The 
girls had been to school in France and in Germany, and had 
learned their music in Berlin and their drawing in Paris, They 
were far better educated than Katherine, who had never had any 
instructor but a humble governess at home. How, then, did it 
come about that the idea of young Tunny having the insolence to 
think of her should have made Katherine first red with indigna- 
tion, then pale with disgust? I cannot explain it, neither could 
she to herself ; but so it was. We used to hear a great deal about 
nature’s neblemen in the days of sentimental fiction. But there 
certainly is such a thing as a natural-born aristocrat, without any 
foundation for his or her instinct, yet possessing it as potently as 
the most highly descended princess that ever breathed. Katherine’s 
grandfather, as has been said, had been a respectable linen-draper, 
while the Tunnys sprang from a house of business devoting itself 
to the sale of crockery at an adjoining corner; yet Katherine felt 
herself as much insulted by the suggestion of young Tunny as a 
suitor as if she had been a lady of high degree and he a low-born 
squire. There are more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamt of in our philosophy. 

Two or three of such suitors crossed her path within a short 
time. Neither of the sisters might have deserved the attentions 
of these gentlemen had they been likely to share their father’s 
wealth; but now that the disgrace of one was generally known, 
and the promotion of the ther as sole heiress generally counted 
upon, this was what hap;aed to Katherine. She was exceedingly 
civil in a superior kind of way, with an air noble that indeed sat 
very well upon her, and a dignity worthy of a countess at least, to 
these visitors: serious and stately with the mothers, tolerant with 
the fathers, gracious with the daughters, but altogether unbending 
with the sons. She would have none of them. Two other famous 
young heroes of the city (both of whom afterwards married ladies 
of distinguished families, and who has not heard of Lady Arabella 
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Tunny ?) followed the first, but with the same result. Mr. Tredgold 
was very angry with his only remaining child. He asked her if 
she meant to be an infernal fool too. If so, she might die in a 
ditch for anything her father cared, and he would leave all his 
money to a hospital. 

‘A good thing too. Far better than heaping all your good 
money, that you’ve worked and slaved for, on the head of a silly 
girl. Who are you, I wonder,’ he said, ‘to turn up your dashed 
little nose? Why, you're not even a beauty like the other; a 
little prim thing that would never get a man to look twice at you 
but for your father’s money at your back. But don’t you make too 
sure of your father’s money—to keep up your grandeur!’ he cried. 
Nevertheless, though he was so angry, Mr. Tredgold was rather 
pleased all the same to see his girl turn up her nose at his friends’ 
sons. She was not a bit better than they were—perhaps not so 
good. And he was very angry, yet could not but feel flattered 
too at the hang-dog looks with which the Tunnys and others went 
away—‘ tail between their legs,’ he said to himself; and it tickled 
his fancy and pride, though he was so much displeased, 





CHAPTER XXII. 


PeruaPs the village society into which Katherine was now thrown 
was not much more elevating than the Tunnys, &c.; but it was 
different. She had known it all her life, for one thing, and under- 
stood every allusion, and had almost what might be called an 
interest in all the doings of the parish. The fact that the old 
Cantrells had grown so rich that they now felt justified in confess- 
ing it, and were going to retire from the bakery and set up as 
private gentlefolks while their daughter and son-in-law entered 
into possession of the business, quite entertained her for half an 
hour while it was being discussed by Miss Mildmay and Mrs, 
Shanks over their tea. Katherine had constructed for herself in 
the big and crowded drawing-room, by means of screens, a corner 
in which there was both a fireplace and a window, and which looked 
like an inner room, now that she had taken possession of it. She 
had covered the gilded furniture with chintzes, and the shining 
tables with embroidered cloths. The fire always burned bright, 
and the window looked out over the Cliff and the fringe of 
tamarisks upon the sea, The dyal chamber, the young ladies’ 
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room, with all its contrivances for pleasure and occupation, was 
shut up, as has been said, and this was the first place which 
Katherine had ever had of her very own. 

She did not work nearly so much for bazaars as she had done 
in the old Stella days. Then that kind of material occupation 
(though the things produced were neither very admirable in 
* themselves nor of particular use to anyone) gave a sort of steady 
thread, flimsy as it was, to run through her light and airy life. 
It meant something if not much. Elle fait ses robes—which is 
the last height of the good girl’s excellence in modern French— 
would have been absurd; and to make coats and cloaks for the 
poor by Stella’s side would have been extremely inappropriate, not 
to say that such serious labours are much against the exquisite 
disorder of a modern drawing-room : therefore the bazaar articles 
had to do. But now there was no occasion for the bazaars—green 
and gilt paper stained her fingers no more. She had no one to 
keep in balance; no one but herself, who weighed a little if any- 
thing to the other side, and required, if anything, a touch of 
frivolity, which, to be sure, the bazaars were quite capable of 
furnishing if you took them in that way. She read a great deal 
in this retreat of hers; but I fear to say it was chiefly novels she 
read. And she had not the least taste for metaphysics. And any- 
thing about Woman, with a capital letter, daunted her at once. 
She was very dull sometimes—what human creature is not ?—but 
did not blame anyone else for it, nor even fate. She chiefly 
thought it was her own fault, and that she had indeed no right to 
be dull; and in this I think she showed herself to be a very 
reasonable creature. 

Now that Lady Jane’s large landau never swept up to the 
doors, one of the most frequent appearances there was that 
convenient but unbeautiful equipage called the Midge. It was 
not a vehicle beloved of the neighbourhood. The gardener’s wife, 
now happily quite recovered from the severe gunshot wound she 
had received on the night of Stella’s elopement, went out most 
reluctantly, taking a very long time about it, to open the gate 
when it appeared. She wanted to know what was the good of 
driving that thing in, as was no credit to be seen anywhere, when 
them as used it might just as well have got out outside the gate 
and walked. The ladies did not think so at all. They were very 
particular to be driven exactly up to the door and turned half round, 
so that their carriage door, which was at the end, not the side of the 
yehicle, should be opposite the porch ; and they would sometimes 
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keep it waiting an hour, a remarkable object seen from all the 
windows, while they sat with poor Katherine and cheered her up. 
These colloquies always began with inquiries after her sister. 

‘Have you heard again from Stella? Where is she now, poor 
child? Have you heard of their safe arrival? And where is the 
regiment to be quartered ? And what does she say of the climate ? 
Does she think it will agree with her? Are they in the plains, 
where it is so hot, or near the hills, where there is always a little 
more air?’ 

Such was the beginning in every case: and then the two ladies 
would draw their chairs a little nearer, and ask eagerly in half- 
whispers, ‘And your papa, Katherine? Does he show any signs 
of relenting ? Does he ever speak of her? Don’t you think he 
will soon give in? He must give in soon. Considering how fond 
he was of Stella, I cannot understand how he has held out so long.’ 

Katherine ignored as muchas she could the latter questions. 

‘I believe they are in quite a healthy place,’ she said, ‘and it 
amuses Stella very much, and the life is allso new. You know 
she is very fond of novelty, and there are a great many parties 
and gaieties, and of course she knows everybody. She seems to be 
getting on very well.’ 

‘And very happy with her husband, I hope, my dear—for that 
is the great thing after all.’ 

‘Do you expect Stella to say that she is not happy with her 
husband, Jane Shanks? or Katherine to repeat it if she did? All 
young women are happy with their husbands—that’s taken for 
granted—so far as the world is concerned.’ 

‘I think, Ruth Mildmay, it is you who should have been Mrs. 
Shanks,’ cried the other, with a laugh. 

‘Heaven forbid! You may be quite sure that had I ever 
been tempted that way, I should only have changed for a better, 
not a worse name.’ 

‘Stella,’ cried Katherine to stop the fray, ‘seems to get on 
capitally with Charlie. She is always talking of him. I should 
think they were constantly together, and enjoying themselves 
very much indeed.’ 

‘Ah, it is early days,’ Miss Mildmay said, with a shake of her 
head. ‘ And India is a very dissipated place. There are always 
things going on at an Indian station that keep people from think- 
ing. By-and-by, when difficulties come But you must always 
stand her friend and keep her before your father’s eyes. I don’t 
know if Jane Shanks has told you—but the news is all over the 
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town: the Cantrells have taken that place, you know, with the 
nice paddock and garden ; the place the doctor was after—quite a 
gentleman’s little place. I forget the name, but it is near the 
Rectory—don’t you know ?—a little to the right; quite a gentle- 
man’s house.’ 

‘I suppose Mr. Cantrell considers himself a gentleman now,’ 
Katherine said, glad of the change of subject. 

‘Why, he’s a magistrate,’ said Mrs. Shanks, ‘and could buy 
up the half of us—isn’t that the right thing to say when a man 
has grown rich in trade?’ 

‘It is a thing papa says constantly,’ said Katherine; ‘and I 
suppose, as that is what has happened to himself. F 

‘Oh my dear Katherine! you don’t suppose that for one 
moment! fancy dear Mr. Tredgold, with his colossal fortune—a 
merchant prince and all that—compared to old Cantrell, the 
baker! Nobody could ever think of making such a compari- 
son !’ 

‘It just shows how silly it is not to make up your mind,’ said 
Miss Mildmay. ‘I know the doctor was after that house—much 
too large a house for an unmarried man, I have always said, but 
it was not likely that he would think anything of what I said— 
and now it is taken from under his very nose. The Cantrells did 
not take long to make up their minds! They go out and in all day 
long smiling at each other. I believe they think they will be 
quite county people with that house.’ 

‘It is nice to see them smiling at each other—at their age 
they were just as likely to be spitting fire at each other. I shall 
call certainly and ask her to show me over the house. [I like to 
see such people’s houses, and their funny arrangements and imita~- 
tions, and yet the original showing through all the:same.’ 

‘ And does George Cantrell get the shop?’ Katherine asked. 
She had known George Cantrell all her life—better than she knew 
the young gentlemen who were to be met at Steephill and in 
whom it would have been natural to be interested. ‘He was 
always very nice to us when we were little,’ she said. 

‘Oh, my dear child, you must not speak of George Cantrell. 
He has gone away somewhere—nobody knows where. He fell in 
love with his mother’s maid-of-all-work—don’t you know ?—and 
married her and put the house of Cantrell to shame. So there 
are no shops nor goodwills for George. He has to work as what 


they call a journeyman, after driving about in his nice cart almost 
like a. gentleman.’ 
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‘I suppose,’ said Miss Mildmay, ‘that even in the lower 
classes grades must tell. There are grades everywhere. When [ 
gave the poor children a tea at Christmas, the carpenter's little 
girls were not allowed to come because the little flower-woman’s 
children were to be there.’ 

‘For that matter we don’t know anything about the doctor’s 
grade, Ruth Mildmay. He might be a baker’s son just like 
George for anything we know.’ 

‘That is true,’ said the other. ‘ You can’t tell who anybody 
is nowadays. But because he is a doctor—which I don’t think 
anything of as a profession—none of my belongings were ever 
doctors—he might ask any girl to marry him—anybody : 

‘Surely, his education makes some difference,’ Katherine 
said, 

‘Oh, education! You can pick up as much education as you 
like at any roadside now. And what does that kind of education 
do for you ?—walking hospitals where the worst kind of people are 
collected together, and growing familiar with the nastiest things 
and the most horrible! Will that teach a man the manners of 
a gentleman?’ Miss Mildmay asked, raising her hands and 
appealing to earth and heaven. 

At this point in the conversation the drawing-room door 
opened, and someone came in, knocking against the angles of 
the furniture. 

‘May I announce myself?’ a voice said. ‘Burnet—Dr., as I 
stand in the directory. John was trying to catch the Midge, 
which had bolted, and accordingly I brought myself in. How do 
you do, Miss Katherine. It is very cold outside.’ 

‘ The Midge bolted!’ both the ladies cried with alarm, rushing 
to the window. 

‘ Nothing of the sort!’ cried Mrs. Shanks, who was the more 
nimble. ‘It is there standing as quiet as a judge. Fancy the 
Midge bolting!’ 

‘Oh, have they got it safe again?’ he said. ‘ But you ladies 
should not drive such a spirited horse.’ 

‘Fancy ’ Mrs. Shanks began, but the ground was cut from 
under her feet by her more energetic friend. 

‘ Katherine,’ she said, ‘ you see what a very good example this 
is of what we were saying. It is evident the doctor wants us 
to bolt after the Midge—if you will forgive me for using such 
a word,’ 

‘Qn the contrary,’ said the doctoy, ‘I wish you to give me 
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your advicé, which I am sure nobody could do better. I want 
you to tell me whether you think the Laurels would be a good 
place for me to set up my household gods.’ 

‘The Laurels! oh, the Laurels ’ cried Mrs, Shanks, eager 
to speak, but anxious at the same time to spare Dr. Burnet’s feel- 
ings. 

‘The Cantrells have bought the Laurels,’ said Miss Mildmay, 
quickly, determined to be first. 

‘The Cantrells—the bakers!’ he cried, his countenance fall- 
ing. 
‘Yes, indeed, the Cantrells, the bakers—people who know 
their own mind, Dr. Burnet. They went over the house yester- 
day, every corner, from the drawing-room to the dustbin; and 
they were delighted with it, and they settled everything this 
morning. They are going to set up a carriage, and, in short, to 
become county people—if they can,’ Miss Mildmay said. 

‘They are very respectable,’ said Mrs. Shanks. ‘Of course, 
Ruth Mildmay is only laughing when she speaks of county 
people—but I should like to ask her, after she has got into it, to 
show me the house.’ 

‘The Cantrells—the bakers!’ cried Dr. Burnet, with a despair 
which was half grotesque, ‘in my house! This is a very dreadful 
thing for me, Miss Katherine, though I see that you are disposed 
to laugh. I have been thinking of it for some time as my house, 
I have been settling all the rooms, where this was to be and where 
that was to be.’ Here he paused a moment, and gave her a look 
which was startling, but which Katherine, notwithstanding her 
experience with the Tunnys, &c., did not immediately under- 
stand. And then he grew a little red under his somewhat sun- 
burnt weather-beaten complexion, and cried—‘ What am I to do? 
It unsettles everything. The Cantrells! in my house.’ 

‘You see, it doesn’t do to shilly-shally, doctor,’ said Miss Mild- 
may. ‘You should come to the point. While you think about 
it someone else is sure to come in and do it. And the Cantrells 
are people that know their own minds.’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’ he said— yes, indeed,’ shaking his head. ‘ Poor 
George—they know their own minds with a vengeance, That 
poor fellow now is very likely to go to the dogs.’ 

‘No; he will go to London, said the other old lady. ‘I know 
some such nice people there in the same trade, and I have re- 
commended him to them. You know the people, Katherine— 
they used to send us down such nice French loaves by the parcel 
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post, that time when I quarrelled with the old Cantrells, don’t 
you remember, about ; 

‘I don’t think there is any other house about Sliplin that will 
suit you now, Dr. Burnet,’ said Miss Mildmay. ‘ You will have 
to wait a little, and keep on the look-out.’ 

‘I suppose so,’ he said dejectedly, thrusting his hands down 
to the depths of his pockets, as if it were possible that he should 
find some consolation there. 

And he saw the two ladies out with great civility, putting them 
into the Midge with a care for their comfort which melted their 
hearts. 

‘I should wait a little now, if I were you,’ said Miss Mildmay, 
gripping his hand for a moment with the thin old fingers, which 
she had muffled up in coarse woollen gloves drawn on over the 
visiting kid. ‘I should wait a little, since you have let this 
chance slip.’ 

‘Do you think so?’ he said. 

‘Ruth Mildmay, said Mrs. Shanks, when they had driven 
away. ‘This is not treating me fairly. There is something 
private between you and that young man which you have never 
disclosed to me.’ 

‘There is nothing private, said Miss Mildmay. ‘Do you 
think I’m an improper person, Jane Shanks? There is nothing 
except that I’ve got a pair of eyes in my head.’ 

Dr. Burnet went slowly back to the drawing-room, where 
Katherine had promised him a cup of tea. His step sounded 
differently, and when he knocked against the furniture the sound 
was dull. He looked so different a man altogether from the very 
brisk person who had come in, half an hour before, that Katherine 
was troubled for him. 

I am afraid you are very much disappointed about the house ?’ 
she said. 

‘Yes, Miss Katherine, 1am. I had set my heart on it some- 
how—and on other things connected with it,’ he said. 

She was called Miss Katherine by everybody in consequence 
of the dislike of her father to have any sign of superiority over 
her sister shown to his eldest daughter. Miss Katherine and 
Miss Stella meant strict equality. Neither of them was ever 
called Miss Tredgold. 

‘I am very sorry,’ she said, with her soft, sympathetic voice. 

He looked at her, and she for a moment at him, as she gave 
him his cup of tea, Again she was startled, almost confused, by 
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his look, but could not make out to herself the reason why. 
Then she made a little effort to recover herself, and said, with a 
half laugh, half shiver, ‘You are thinking how we once took tea 
together in the middle of the night.’ 

‘On that dreadful morning?’ he said. ‘No, I don’t know 
that I was: but I shall never forget it. Don’t let me bring it 
back to your mind.’ 

‘Oh, it doesn’t matter. I think of it often enough. And I 
don’t believe I ever thanked you, Dr. Burnet, for all you did for 
me, leaving everything to go over to Portsmouth, you that are 
always so busy, to make those inquiries—which were of so little 
good—and explaining everything to the rector, and sending him 
off too.’ 

‘ And his inquiries were of some use, though mine were not,’ 
he said. ‘Well, we are both your very humble servants, Miss 
Katherine: I will say that for him. If Stanley could keep the 
wind from blowing upon you too roughly he would do so, and it’s 
the same with me.’ 

Katherine looked up with a sudden open-eyed glance of 
pleasure and gratitude. ‘ How very good of you to say that!’ she 
cried. ‘How kind, how beautiful, to think it! It is true Iam 
very solitary now. I haven’t many people to feel for me. I shail 
always be grateful and happy to think that you have so kind a 
feeling to me, you two good men.’ 

‘Oh, as for the goodness,’ he said. And then he remembered 
Miss Mildmay’s advice, and rubbed his hands over his eyes as if 
to take something out of them which he feared was there. 
Katherine sat down and looked at him very kindly, but her 
recollection was chiefly of the strong white teeth with which he 
had eaten the bread-and-butter in the dark of the winter morning, 
that night. It was the only breakfast he was likely to have, 
going off as he did on her concerns, and he had been called out 
of his bed in the middle of the night, and had passed a long 
time by her father’s bedside. All these things made the simple 
impromptu meal very necessary; but still she had kept the 
impression on her mind of his strong teeth taking a large bite 
of the bread-and-butter, which was neither sentimental nor 
romantic. This was about all that passed between them on that 
day. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


Tne village society in Sliplin was not to be despised, especially 
by a girl who had no pretensiéns, like Katherine. When a 
person out of the larger world comes into such 4 local society, it 
is inevitable that he or she should look upon it with a more or 
less courteous contempt, and that the chief members should 
condole with him or her upon the inferiority of the new sur- 
roundings, and the absence of those intellectual and other 
advantages which he or she is supposed to have tasted in London, 
for example. But, as a matter of fact, the intellectual advantages 
are much more in evidence on the lower than on the higher 
ground. Lady Jane, no doubt, had her own particular box from 
Mudie’s, and command of all the magazines, &c., at first hand ; 
but then she read very little, leaving the Mudie books chiefly for 
her governess, and glancing only at some topic of the day, some 
great lady’s prelections on Society and its depravity, or some fad 
which happened to be on the surface for the moment, and which 
everybody was expected to be able to discuss. Whereas the 
Sliplin ladies read all the books, vieing with each other who 
should get them first, and were great in the Nineteenth Century 
and the Fortnightly, and all the more weighty periodicals. They 
were members of mutual improvement societies, and of corre- 
spondence classes, and I don’t know all what. Some of them 
studied logic and other appalling subjects through the latter 
means, and many of them wrote modest little essays and chronicles 
of their reading for the press. When the University Extension 
Lectures were set up quite a commotion was made in the little 
town. Mr. Stanley, the rector, and Dr. Burnet were both on the 
committee, and everybody went to hear the lectures. They were 
one year on the History of the Merovingians, and another year 
on Crockery—I mean Pottery, or rather Ceramic Art—and a 
third upon the Arctic Circle. They were thus calculated to pro- 
duce a broad general intelligence, people said, though it was more 
difficult to see how they extended the system of th« Universities, 
which seldom devote themselves to such varied studies. But 
they were very popular, especially those which were illustrated 
by the limelight. 

All the ladies in Sliplin who had any respect for themselves 
attended these lectures, and a number read up the subjects 
privately, and wrote essays, the best of which were in their turn 
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read out at subsequent meetings for the edification of the others, 
I think, however, these essays were rarely appreciated except by 
the families of the writers. But it may be easily perceived that 
a great deal of mental activity was going on where all this 
occurred. 

The men of the community took a great deal less trouble in 
the improvement of their minds—two or three of them came to 
the lectures, a rather shame-faced minority amid the ranks of the 
ladies, but not one, so far as I have heard, belonged to a mutual 
improvement society, or profited by a correspondence class, or 
joined a Reading Union. Whether this was because they were 
originally better educated, or naturally had less intellectual 
enthusiasm, I cannot tell. In other places it might have been 
supposed to be because they had less leisure; but that was 
scarcely to be asserted in Sliplin, where nobody, or hardly any- 
body, had anything to do, There was a good club, and very 
good billiard tables, which perhaps supplied an alternative ; but 
I would not willingly say anything to the prejudice of the gentle- 
men, who were really, in a general way, quite as intelligent as the 
ladies, though they did so much less for the improvement of their 
minds. Now, the people whom Katherine Tredgold had met at 
Steephill did none of these things—the officers and their society 
as represented by Charlie Somers and Algy Scott, and their 
original leader, Mrs. Seton, were, it is needless to state, absolutely 
innocent of any such efforts. Therefore Katherine, as may be 
said, had gained rather than lost by being so much more drawn 
into this intellectually active circle when dropped by that of 
Lady Jane. 

The chief male personages in this society were certainly the 
doctor and the clergyman. Curates came and curates went, and 
some of them were clever and some the reverse; but Mr. Stanley 
and Dr. Burnet went on for ever. They were of course invariably 
of all the dinner parties, but there the level of intelligence was 
not so high—the other gentlemen in the town and the less im- 


portant ones in the country coming in as a more important 


element. But in the evening parties, which were popular in 
Sliplin during the winter, and the afternoon-tea parties which 
some people, who did not care to go out at night, tried hard to 
introduce in their place, they were supreme. It was astonishing 
how the doctor, so hard-worked a man, managed to find scraps of 
time for so many of these assemblages. He was never there 


during the whole of the proceedings. He came very late or he 
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went away very early, he put in half an hour between two rounds, 
or he ran in for ten minutes while he waited for his dog-cart. But 
the occasions were very rare on which he did not appear one time 
or another during the course of the entertainment. Mr. Stanley, 
of course, was always on the spot. He was a very dignified 
clergyman, though he had not risen to any position in the Church 
beyond that of Rector of Sliplin. He preached well, he read well, 
he looked well, he had not too much to do; he had brought up 
his motherless family in the most beautiful way, with never any 
entanglement of governesses or anything that could be found 
fault with fora moment. Naturally, being the father of a family, 
the eldest of which was twenty-two, he was not in his first youth ; 
but very few men of forty-seven looked so young or so handsome 
and well set up. He took the greatest interest in the mental 
development of the Sliplin society, presiding at the University 
Extension as well as all the other meetings, and declaring 
publicly, to the great encouragement of all the other students, 
that he himself had ‘learned a great deal’ from the Merovingians 
lectures and the Ceramic lectures, and those on the Arctic 
regions. 

Mr. Stanley had three daughters, and a son who was at Cam- 
bridge; and a pretty old rectory with beautiful rooms, and 
everything very graceful and handsome about him. The young 
people were certainly a drawback to any matrimonial aspirations 
on his part; but it was surmised that he entertained them all 
the same. Miss Mildmay was one of the people who was most 
deeply convinced on this subject. She had an eye which could 
see through stone walls in this particular. She knew when a 
man conceived the idea of asking a woman to marry him before 
he knew it himself. When she decided that a thing was to be 
(always in this line) it came to pass. Her judgment was in- 
fallible. She knew all the signs—how the man was being wrought 
up to the point of proposing, and what the woman’s answer was 
going to be—and she took the keenest interest in the course of 
the little drama. It was only a pity that she had so little exercise 
for her facilty in that way, for there were few marriages in 
Sliplin. The young men went away and found their wives in 
other regions ; the young women stayed at home, or else went off 
on visits where, when they had any destiny at all, they found 
their fate. It was therefore all the more absorbing in its interest 
when anything of the kind came her way. Stella’s affair had 
been outside her orbit, and she had gained no advantage from 
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it; but the rector and the doctor and Katherine Tredgold were 
a trio that kept her attention fully awake. 

There was a party in the Rectory about Christmas, at which 
all Sliplin was present. It was a delightful house for a party. 
There was a pretty old hall most comfortably warmed—which is a 
rare attraction in halls—with a handsome oak staircase rising out 
of it, and a gallery above which ran along two sides. The drawing- 
room was also a beautiful old room, low, but large, with old furni- 
ture judiciously mingled with new, and a row of recessed windows 
looking to the south and clothed outside with a great growth of 
myrtle, with pink buds still visible at Christmas amid the frost 
and snow. Inside it was bright with many lamps and blazing 
fires; and there were several rooms to sit in, according to the 
dispositions of the guests—the hall where the young people 
gathered together, the drawing-rooms to which favoured persons 
went when they were bidden to go up higher, and Mr. Stanley’s 
study, where a group of sybarites were always to be found, for it 
was the warmest and most luxurious of all. The hall made the 
greatest noise, for Gerard was there with various of his own order, 
home, like himself, for Christmas, and clusters of girls, all chatter- 
ing at the tops of their voices, and urging each other to the 
point of proposing a dance, for which the hall was so suitable, 
and quite large enough. The drawing-room was full of an almost 
equally potent volume of sound, for everybody was talking, though 
the individual voices might be lower in tone. But in the study 
it was more or less quiet. The rector himself had taken Katherine 
there to show her some of his books. ‘ It would be absurd to call 
them priceless,’ he said, ‘for any chance might bring a set into 
the market, and then, of course, a price would be put upon them, 
varying according to the dealer’s knowledge and the demand ; 
but they are rare, and for a poor man like me to have been able 
to get them at all is—well, I think that, with all modesty, it is 
a feather in my cap; I thean, to get them at a price within my 
means.’ 

‘It is only people who know that ever get bargains, I think,’ 
Katherine said, in discharge of that barren duty of admiration 
and approval on subjects we do not understand, which makes us 
all responsible for many foolish speeches. Mr, Stanley’s fine 
taste was not quite pleased with the idea that his last acquisition 
was a bargain, but he let that pass. 

‘Yes; I think that, without transgressing the limits of 
modesty, I may allow that to be the case, It holds in every- 
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thing; those who know what a friend is attain to the best 
friends ; those who can appreciate a noble woman ‘ 

‘Oh!’ said Katherine, a little startled, ‘that is carrying the 
principle perhaps too far. I was thinking of china, you know, 
and things of that sort—when you see an insignificant little pot 
which you would not give sixpence for, and suddenly a connoisseur 
comes in who puts down the sixpence in a great hurry and carries 
it off rejoicing—and you hear afterwards that it was priceless, 
too: though not, of course,’ she added apologetically, ‘like your 
books.’ 

‘Quite true, quite true,’ said the rector blandly; ‘but I 
maintain my principle all the same, and the real prize sometimes 
stands unnoticed while some rubbish is chosen instead. I hope, 
he added in a lower tone, ‘that you have good news from your 
sister, Miss Katherine, and at this season of peace and forgive- 
ness that your father is thinking a little more kindly : 

‘My father says very little on the subject,’ Katherine said. 
She knew what he did say, which nobody else did, and the recol- 
lection made her shiver, It was very concise, as the reader 
knows. 


‘We must wait and hope: he has such excellent—perceptions,’ 
said the rector, stumbling a little for a word, ‘and so much— 
good sense: that I don’t doubt everything will come right.’ 
Then he added, bending over her, ‘Do you think that I could be 
of any use?’ He took her hand for a moment, half fatherly in 
his tender sympathy. ‘Could I help you, perhaps, to induce 


b 


him 

‘Oh no, no!’ cried Katherine, drawing her hand away ; her 
alarm, however, was not for anything further that the rector 
might say to herself, but in terror at the mere idea of anyone 
ever hearing what Mr. Tredgold said. 

‘Ah, well,” he said with a sigh, ‘another time—perhaps 
another time.’ And then by way of changing the subject 
Katherine hurried off to a little display of drawings on the table. 
Charlotte Stanley, the rector’s eldest daughter, had her corre- 
spondence class like the other ladies ; but it was a Drawing Union. 
She was devoted to art. She had made little drawings since ever 
she could remember, in pencil and in slate-pencil, and finally in 
colour. Giotto could not have begun more spontaneously ; and 
she was apt to think that had she been taken up as Giotto was, 
she, too, might have developed as he did. But short of that 
the Drawing Union was her favourite occupation. The members 
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sent little portfolios about from one to another marked by pretty 
fictitious names, Charlotte signed herself Fenella, though it 
would have been difficult to tell why ; for she was large and fair. 
The portfolio, with all the other ladies’ performances, was put out 
to delight the guests, and along with that several drawings of her 
own. She came up hastily to explain them, not, perhaps, alto- 
gether to her father’s satisfaction, but he yielded his place with 
his usual gentleness. 

‘We send our drawings every month,’ said the young artist, 
‘and they are criticised first and then sent round. Mr. Strange, 
of the Water Colour Society, is our critic. He is quite distin- 
guished ; here is his little note in the corner. ‘‘Good in places, 
but the sky is heavy, and there is a want of atmospheric effect ”— 
that is Fair Rosamond’s. Oh, yes, I know her other name, but 
we are not supposed to mention them; and this is one of mine— 
see what he says: “Great improvement: shows much desire to 
learn, but too much stippling and great hardness in parts.” I 
confess I am too fond of stippling,’ Charlotte said. ‘And then 
every month we have a composition. “The Power of Music” 
was the subject last time—that or “Sowing the Seed.” I chose 
the music. You will think, perhaps, it is very simple.’ She 
lifted a drawing in which a little child in a red frock and blue 
pinafore stood looking up at a bird of uncertain race in a cage. 
‘You see what he says, Charlotte continued—‘“ Full of good 
intention, the colour perhaps a little crude, but there is much 
feeling in the sketch.” Now, feeling was precisely what I aimed 
at,’ she said. 

Katherine was no judge of drawing any more than she was of 
literature, and though tls little picture did not appeal to her (for 
there were pictures at the Cliff, and she had lived in the same 
room with several Hunts and one supreme scrap of Turner— 
bought a bargain on the information that it was a safe investment 
many years ago—and therefore had an eye more cultivated than 
she was aware of) she was impressed by her friend’s achievement, 
and thought it was a great thing to employ your time in such 
elevated ways. Evelyn, who was only seventeen and very frolic- 
some, wrote essays for the Mutual Improvement Society. This 
filled Katherine, who did nothing particular, with great respect. 
She found a little knot of them consulting and arguing what they 
were to say in the next paper, and she was speechless with 
admiration. Inferior! Lady Jane did not think much of the 
Sliplin people. She had warned the girls in the days of her 
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ascendency not to ‘mix themselves up’ with the village folk, not 
to conduct themselves as if they belonged to the nobodies. But 
Lady Jane had never, Katherine felt sure, written an essay in her 
life. She had her name on the Committee of the University 
Extension centre at Sliplin, but she never attended a lecture. 
She it was who was inferior, she and her kind: if intellect 
counted for anything, surely, Katherine thought, the intellect 
was here. 

And then Dr. Burnet came flying in, bringing a gust of fresh 
air with him. Though he had but a very short time to spare, he 
made his way to her through all the people who detained him. 
*I am giad to see you here; you don’t despise the village parties, 
he said. 

‘ Despise them !—but I am not nearly good enough for them. 
I feel so small and so ignorant—they are all thinking of so many 
things—essays and criticisms and I don’t know what. It is they 
who should despise me.’ - 

‘Oh, I don’t think very much of the essays—nor would you if 
you saw them,’ Dr, Burnet said. 

‘I tell you all,’ said Miss Mildmay, ‘though you are so grand 
with your theories and so forth, it is the old-fashioned girls, who 
know nothing about such nonsense, that the gentlemen like 
best.’ 

‘The gentlemen—what gentlemen?’ said Katherine, not at 
all comforted by this side of the question, and, indeed, not very 
clear what was meant. 

‘Oh, don’t pretend to be a little fool,’ said Miss Mildmay. She 
was quite anxious to promote what she considered to be Katherine’s 
two chances—the two strings she had to her bow—but to put up 
with this show of ignorance was too much for her. She went off 
angrily to where her companion sat, yawning a little over an 
entertainment which depended so entirely for its success upon 
whether you had someone nice to talk to or not. ‘Kate Tred- 
gold worries me,’ she said. ‘She pretends she knows nothing, 
when she is just as well up to it as either you or I.’ 

‘I am up to nothing,’ said Mrs. Shanks; ‘I only know what 
you say; and I don’t believe Mr. Tredgold would give his daughter 
and only heiress to either of them—if Stella is cut off, poor 
thing ; 

‘Stella will not be cut off, said Miss Mildmay. ‘Mark my 
words. He'll go back to her sooner or later; and what a good 
thing if Katherine had someone to stand by her before then !’ 
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‘If you saw two straws lying together in the road you would 
think there was something between them,’ cried Mrs. Shanks, 
yawning more than ever, ‘Oh, Ruth Mildmay, fancy our being 
brought out on a cold night and having to pay for the Midge and 
all that, and nothing more in it than to wag our heads at each 
other about Katherine Tredgold’s marriage, if it ever comes off!’ 

‘ Let me take you in to supper,’ said the rector, approaching 
with his arm held out. 

And then Mrs, Shanks felt that there was compensation in all 
things. She was taken in one of the first, she said afterwards ; 
not the very first—she could not expect that, with Mrs. Barry of 
Northcote present, and General Skelton’s wife. The army and 
the landed gentry naturally went first. But Miss Mildmay did 
not follow till long after—till the doctor found her still standing 
in a corner, with that grim look of suppressed scorn and satirical 
spectatorship with which the proud neglected watch the vulgar 
stream pressing before them. 

‘ Have you not been in yet ?’ the doctor said. 

‘No,’ said Miss Mildmay. ‘You see, I am not young to go 
with the girls, nor married to go with the ladies who are at the 
head of society. I only stand and look on.’ 

‘That is just my case,’ said Dr. Burnet. ‘I am not young to 
go with the girls, nor married to disport myself with Mrs. Barry 
or such magnates, Let us be jolly together, for we are both in 
the same box.’ 

‘Don’t you let that girl slip through your fingers,’ said Miss 
Mildmay solemnly, as she went ‘in’ on his arm. 

‘ Will she ever come within reach of my fingers ?’ the doctor 
said, shaking his head. 

‘You are not old, like that Stanley man ; you’ve got no family 
dragging you back. I should not stand by if I were you, and let 
her be seduced into this house as the stepmother!’ said Miss 
Mildmay with energy. 

‘Don’t talk like that in the man’s house. He is a good man, 
and we are just going to eat his sandwiches.’ 

‘If there are any left,’ Miss Mildmay said. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Tavs it will be seen that Katherine’s new position as the only 
daughter of her father was altogether like a new beginning of 
life, though she had been familiar with the place and the people 
for years. Stella had been the leader in everything, as has been 
said. When she went to a party at the Rectory, she turned it 
into a dance or a romp at once, and kept the Drawing Union and 
the Mutual Improvement Society quite in the background. Even 
the books which for a year or two back the rector would have 
liked to show Katherine privately, beguiling her into separate 
talks, had been thrust aside necessarily when Katherine was im- 
periously demanded for Sir Roger de Coverley or a round game. 
Therefore these more studious and elevated occupations of the 
little community came upon her now with the force of a surprise. 
Her own home was changed to her also in the most remarkable 
way. Stella was not a creature whom anyone fully approved of, 
not even her sister. She was very indifferent to the comfort and 
wishes of others ; she loved her own amusement by whatever way 
it could be best attained. She was restrained by no scruples 
about the proprieties, or the risk—which was one of Katherine’s 
chief terrors—of hurting other people’s feelings. She did what 
she liked, instantaneously, recklessly, at any risk. Even her father 
himself, though he chuckled and applauded and took a certain pride 
in her cleverness, though sometimes she cheated and defied him, did 
not always pretend to approve of Stella; but she carried her little 
world with her all the same. There was a current, a whirl of air 
about her rapid progress. The stiller figures were swept on with 
her whether they liked it or not; and, as a matter of fact, they 
generally did like it when fairly afloat upon that quick-flowing, 
rippling, continuous stream of youth and life. 

But now that all this movement and variety had departed 
nothing could be imagined more dull than Mr. Tredgold’s house 
on the Cliff. It was like a boat cast ashore—no more commotion 
of the sea and waves, no more risk of hurricane or tempest, no 
need to shout against the noise of a cyclone, or to steer in the 
teeth of a gale. It was all silent, all quiet, nothing to be done, 
no tides to touch the motionless mass or tinkle against the dull 
walls of wood. When Katherine received her guests from the 
City, she felt as if she were showing them over a museum rather 
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than a house. ‘This is the room we used to sit in when my 
sister was at home; I do not use it now.’ How often had she to 
say such words as these! And when the heavy tax of these visits 
had been paid she found herself again high and dry, once more 
stranded, when the last carriage had driven away. 

But the rush of little parties and festivities about Christmas, 
when all the sons and brothers were at home, into which she was 
half forced by the solicitations of her neighbours, and half by her 
own forlorn longing to see and speak to somebody, made a not 
unwelcome change. The ladies in Sliplin, especially those who 
had sons, had always been anxious to secure the two Miss Tred- 
golds, the two heiresses, for every entertainment, and there was 
nothing mercenary in the increased attention paid to Katherine. 
She would have been quite rich enough with half her father’s 
fortune to have fulfilled the utmost wishes of any aspirant in the 
village. The doctor and the rector had both thought of Katherine 
before there was any change in her fortunes—at the time when it 
was believed that Stella would have the lion’s share of the money, 
as well as, evidently, of the love. In that they were quite unlike 
the City suitors, who only found her worth their while from the 
point of view of old Tredgold’s entire and undivided fortune. 
Indeed, it is to be feared that Sliplin generally would have been 
overawed by the greatness of her heiresshood had it grasped this 
idea. But nobody yet believed in the disinheriting of Stella. 
They believed that she would be allowed to repent at leisure of 
her hasty marriage, but never that she would be finally cut off. 
The wooing of the rector and that of the doctor had only reached 
an acuter stage because now Katherine was alone. They felt 
that she was solitary and downcast, and wanted cheering and a 
companion to indemnify her for what she had lost—-and this 
naturally increased the chances of the fortunate man who should 
succeed, 

Mr. Stanley would (perhaps) have been alarmed at the idea of 
offering the position of stepmother to his children to Mr. Tred- 
gold’s sole heiress ; although he would not, perhaps, have thought 
that in justice to his family he could have asked her to share his 
lot had it not been evident that she must have her part of her 
father’s fortune. He was a moderate man—modest, as he would 
himself have said—and he had made up his mind that Katherine 
in Stella’s shadow would have made a perfect wife for him. There- 
fore he had been frightened rather than elated by the change in 
her position ; but with the consciousness of his previous sentiments, 
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which were so disinterested, he had got over that, and now 
felt that in her loneliness a proposal such as he had to make 
might be even more agreeable than in other circumstances. The 
doctor was in something of the same mind. He was not at all 
like Tunny and Company. He felt the increased fortune to be a 
drawback, making more difference between them than had existed 
before: but yet met this difficulty like a man, feeling that it 
might be got over. He would probably have hesitated more if 
she had been cut off without a shilling as Stella was supposed, 
but never believed, to be. 

Neither of these gentlemen had any idea of that formula 
upon which Mr, Tredgold stood. The money on the table, 
thousand for thousand, would have been inconceivable to them. 
Indeed, they did not believe, notwithstanding the experience of 
Sir Charles Somers, that there would be much difficulty in dealing 
with old Tredgold. He might tie up his money, and these good 
men had no objection—they did not want to grasp at her money. 
Let him tie it up! They would neither of them have opposed 
that. As to further requirements on his part they were tranquil, 
neither of them being penniless, or in the condition, they both 
felt, to be considered fortune-hunters at all. The curious thing 
was that they were each aware of the other’s sentiments, without 
hating each other, or showing any great amount of jealousy. 
Perhaps the crisis had not come near enough to excite this; 
perhaps it was because they were neither of them young, and 
loved with composure as they did most things; yet the doctor 
had some seven years the advantage of the rector, and was 
emphatically a young man still, not middle-aged at all. 

It was partly their unconscious influence that drew Katherine 
into the way of life which was approved by all around her. The 
doctor persuaded her to go to the ambulance class, which she 
attended weekly, very sure that she never would have had the 
courage to apply a tourniquet or even a bandage had a real 
emergency occurred, ‘ Now, Stella could have done it,’ she said 
within herself. Stella’s hands would not have trembled, nor her 
heart failed her. It was the rector who recommended her to 
join the Mutual Improvement Society, offering to look over her 
essays, and to lend her as many books as she might require. 
And it was under the auspices of both that Katherine appeared 
at the University Extension Lectures, and learned all about the 
Arctic regions and the successive expeditions that had perished 
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there. ‘I wish it had been India,’ she said on one occasion ; ‘ I 
should like to know about India, now that Stella is there.’ 

‘I don’t doubt in the least that after Christmas we might get 
a series on India. It is a great, a most interesting subject ; what 
do you think, Burnet ?’ 

Burnet entirely agreed with him. ‘ Nothing better,’ he said ; 
‘capital contrast to the ice and the snow.’ 

And naturally Katherine was bound to attend the new series 
which had been so generously got up. for her. There were many 
pictures and much limelight, and everybody was delighted with 
the change. 

‘What we want in winter is a nice warm blazing sun to look at, 
and not something colder than we have at home,’ cried Mrs. Shanks. 

And Katherine sat and looked at the views and wondered 
wliere Stella was, and then privately to hérself wondered where 
James Stanford was, and what he could be doing, and if he ever 
thought now of the old days. There was not very much to think 
of, as she reflected when she asked herself that question; but 
still she did ask it under her breath. 

‘Remember, Miss Katherine, that all my books are at your 
service,’ said the rector, coming into the drawing-room where 
Katherine had made herself comfortable behind the screens ; ‘and 
if you would like me to look at your essay, and make perhaps 
a few suggestions before you send it in 

‘I was not writing any essay. I was only writing to—my 
sister,’ said Katherine. 

‘To be sure. It is the India mail day, I remember. Excuse 
me for coming to interrupt you. What a thing for her to have 
a regular correspondent like you! You still think I couldn’t be 
of any use to say a word to your father? You know that I am 
always at your disposition. Anything I can do -—’ 

‘You are very good, but I don’t think it would be of any use.’ 
Katherine shivered a little, as she always did at the dreadful 
thought of anyone hearing what her father said. 

‘I am only good to myself when I try to be of use to you,’ 
the rector said, and he added, with a little vehemence, ‘I only 
wish you would understand how dearly I should like to think that 
you would come to me in any emergency, refer to me at once, 
whatever the matter might be F 

‘Indeed, Mr. Stanley, I understand, and I do,’ she said, raising 
her eyes to his gratefully. ‘You remember how I appealed to you 
that dreadful time, and how much—how much you did for us?’ 
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‘Ah, you sent Burnet to me,’ he said, ‘that’s not exactly the 
same. Of course, I did what I could; but what I should like 
would be that you should come with full confidence to tell me 
anything that vexes you, or to ask me to do anything you want 
done, like F ' 

‘I know,’ she said, ‘Like Charlotte and Evelyn, And, in- 
deed, I should, indeed I will—trust me for that.’ 

The rector drew back, as if she had ‘flung in his face the vase 
of clear water which was waiting on the table beside her for the 
flowers she meant to put in it. He gave an impatient sigh and 
walked to the window, with a little movement of his hands which 
Katherine did not understand. 

‘Oh, has it begun to snow?’ she said, for the sky was very 
grey, as if full of something that must soon overflow and fall, and 
everybody had been expecting snow for twenty-four hours past. 

‘No, it has not begun to snow,’ he said. ‘It is pelting hail- 
stones—no, I don’t mean that ; nothing is coming down as yet— 
at least, out of the sky. Perhaps I had better leave you to finish 
your letter.’ 

‘Oh, there is no hurry about it. There are hours yet before 
post-time, and I have nearly said all I have to say. I have been 
telling her I am studying India. It is a big subject,’ Katherine 
said. ‘And how kind you and Dr. Burnet were, getting this 
series of lectures instead of another for me—though I think every- 
body is interested, and the pictures are beautiful with the lime- 
light.’ 

‘I should have thought of it before,’ said the rector, ‘ As for 
Burnet, he wanted some scientific series about evolution and 
that sort of thing. Medical men are always mad after science, 
or what they believe to be such. But as scon as I saw how much 
you wished it , 

‘ A thing one has something to do with is always so much the 
more interesting,’ Katherine said, half apologetically. 

‘I hope you know that if it were left to me I should choose 
only those subjects that you are interested in.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ cried Katherine, ‘not so much as that. You are so 
kind, you want to please and interest us all.’ 

‘ Kindness is one thing ; but there are other motives that tell 
still more strongly.’ The rector went to and from the window— 
where Katherine believed him to be looking out for the snow, which 
was so long of coming—to the table, where she still trifled with 
her pen in her hand, and had not yet laid it down to put the 
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flowers, which lay in a little basket, into water. The good clergy- 
man was more agitated than he should have thought possible. 
Should he speak? He wasso much wound up to the effort that it 
seemed as if it must burst forth at any moment, in spite of him- 
self; but, on the other hand, he was afraid lest he might pre- 
cipitate matters. He watched her hands involuntarily every time 
he approached her, and then he said to himself that when she 
had put down the pen and begun to arrange the flowers, he would 
make the plunge, but not till then. That should be his sign. 

It was a long time before this happened. Katherine held her 
pen as if it had been a shield, though she was not at all aware of 
the importance thus assigned to it. She had a certain sense of 
protection in its use. She thought that if she kept up the fiction 
of continuing her letter Mr. Stanley would go away ; and somehow 
she did not care for him so much as usual to-day. She had 
always had every confidence in him, and would have gone to him 
at any time, trusting to his sympathy and kindness ; but to be 
appealed to, to do this, as if it were some new thing, confused her 
mind. Why, of course she had faith in him! but she did not like 
the look with which he made that appeal. Why should he look 
at her like that? He had known her almost all her life, and 
taught her her Catechism and her duty, which, though they may 
be endearing things, are not endearing in that way. If Katherine 
had been asked in what way, she would probably have been unable 
to answer; but yet in her heart she wished very much that Mr. 
Stanley would go away. 

At last, when it seemed to her that this was hopeless—that he 
would not take the hint broadly furnished by her unfinished 
letter—she did put down the pen, and, pushing her writing-book 
away, drew towards her the little basket of flowers from the con- 
servatory, which the gardener brought her every day. They were 
very waxen and winterly, as flowers still are in January, and she 
took them up one by one, arranging them so as to make the most 
of such colour as there was. The rector had turned at the end of 
his little promenade when she did so, and came back rapidly when 
he heard the little movement. She was aware of the quickened 
step, and said, smiling, ‘ Well, has the snow begun at last ?’ 

‘There is no question of snow,’ he said hurriedly, and Kathe- 
rine heard with astonishment the panting of his breath, and 
looked up—-to see a very flushed and anxious countenance 
directed towards her. Mr. Stanley was a handsome man of his 

years, but his was a style which demanded calm and composure 
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and the tranquillity of an even mind to do it justice. He was 
excited now, which was very unbecoming; his cheeks were 
flushed; his~lips parted with hasty breathing. ‘Katherine,’ he 
said, ‘it is something much more important than—any change 
outside.’ He waved his hand almost.contemptuously at the win- 
dow, as if the snow was a slight affair, not worth mentioning. 
‘I am afraid,’ he said, standing with his hand on the table look- 
ing down upon her, yet rather avoiding her. steady, half-wondering 
look, ‘that you are too little self-conscious to have observed 
lately—any change in me.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ she said faltering, looking up at him; ‘is 
there anything the matter, really? I have thought once or twice 
—that you looked a little disturbed.’ 

It flashed into her mind that there might be something 
wrong in the family, that Gerard might have been extravagant, 
that help might be wanted from her rich father. Oh, poor Mr. 
Stanley! if his handsome, stately calm should be disturbed by 
such a trouble as that? Katherine’s look grew very kind, very 
sympathising as she looked up into his face. 

‘I have often, I am sure, looked disturbed. Katherine, it is 
not a small matter when a man like me finds his position changed 
in respect to—one like yourself—by an overmastering sentiment 
which has taken possession of him he knows not how, and which 
he is quite unable to restrain.’ 

‘Rector!’ cried Katherine astonished, looking up at him 
with even more feeling than before. ‘Mr. Stanley! have I done 
anything ?’ 

‘That shows,’ he cried, with something like a stamp of his 
foot and an impatient movement of his hand, ‘how much I have 
to contend with. You think of me as nothing but your clergy- 
man—a—a sort of pedagogue: and your thought is that he is 
displeased—that there is something he is going to find fault 
with , 

‘No,’ she said. ‘ You are too kind to find fault ; but I 
am sure I never neglect anything you say tome. Tell me what 
it is—and I--I will not take offence. I will do my very 
best , 

‘Oh, how hard it is to make you understand! Jou put me 
on a pedestal—whereas it is you who Katherine! do you 














know that you are not a little girl any longer, but a woman, and 
a—most attractive one? I have struggled against it, knowing 
that was not the light in which I can have appeared to you, but 
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it’s too strong for me. I have come to tell you of a feeling which 
has existed for years on my part—and to ask you—if there is 
any possibility, any hope: to ask you—to marry me—-—’ The 
poor rector! his voice almost died away in his throat. He put 
one knee to the ground—not, I need not say, with any prayerful 
intention, but only to put himself on the same level with her, 
with his hands on the edge of her table, and gazed into her face. 

‘To What did you say, Mr. Stanley ?’ she asked, with 
horror in her eyes. 

‘Don’t be hasty, for the love of heaven! Don’t condemn me 
unheard. I know all the disparities, all the But, Katherine, 
my love for you is more than all that. I have been trying to keep 
it down for years. I said, to marry me—to marry me, my dear 
and only , 

‘Do you mean that you are on your knees to me, a girl whom 
you have catechised ?’ cried Katherine severely, holding her head 
high. 

The rector stumbled up in great confusion to his feet. ‘ No, 
I did not mean that. I was not kneeling to you. I was only 
Oh, Katherine, how small a detail is this! God knows I do not 
want to make myself absurd in your eyes. I am much older than 
you are. I am—but your true lover notwithstanding—for years ; 
and your most fond and faithful Katherine! if you will be 
my wife 

‘And the mother of Charlotte and Gerard!’ said Katherine, 
looking at him with shining eyes. ‘Charlotte is a year younger 
than I am. She comes between Stella and me; and Gerard thinks 
he is in love with me too. Is it that you come and offer to a 
girl, Mr. Stanley? Oh, I know. Girls who are governesses and 
poor have it offered to them and are grateful. But I am as well 
off as you are. And do you think it likely that I would want to 
change my age and be my own mother for the sake of—what ? 
Being married ? I don’t want to be married. Oh, Mr. Stanley, 
it is wicked of you to confuse everything—to change all our ways 
of looking at each other—to Katherine almost broke down 
into a torrent of angry tears, but controlled herself for wrath’s 
sake. 

The rector stood before her with his head down, as sorely 
humiliated a man as ever clergyman was. ‘If you take it in that 
light, what can I say? I had hoped you would not take it in that 
light. Iam not anold man. I have not been accustomed to— 
apologise for myself,’ he said, with a gleam of natural self-assertion. 
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He, admired of ladies for miles round—to the four seas, so to 
speak—on every hand. He couldhavetoldherthings! But the 
man was digne ; he was no traitor nor ungrateful for kindness shown 
kim. ‘If you think, Katherine, that the accident of my family 
and of a very early first marriage is so decisive, there is perhaps 
nothing more to be said. But many men only begin life at my 
age; and I think it is ungenerous to throw my children in my 
teeth: when I was speaking to you—of things so different , 

‘Oh, Mr. Stanley,’ cried Katherine, subdued, ‘I am very, very 
sorry. Idid not mean to throw—anything in your teeth. But 
how could anyone forget Charlotte and Gerard and Evelyn and the 
rest? Do you call them an accident—all the family ?’ Katherine’s 
voice rose till it was almost shrill in the thought of this injury to 
her friends. ‘But I only think of you as their father and my 
clergyman—and always very, very kind,’ she said. 

The flowers had never yet got put into the water. She had 
thrown them down again into the basket. The empty vase stood 
reproachfully full and useless, reflecting in its side a tiny sparkle 
of the firelight; and the girl sitting over them, and the man 
standing by her, had both of them downcast heads, and did not 
dare to look ateach other. ‘This attitude continued for a moment, 
and then he moved again towards the window. ‘It has begun at 
last,’ he said in a strange changed tone. ‘It is snowing fast.’ 

And the rector walked home in a blinding downfall, and was 
a white man, snow covered, when he arrived at home, where his 
children ran out to meet him, exclaiming at his beard which had 
grown white, and his hair, which, when his hat was taken off, 
exhibited a round of natural colour fringed off with ends of snow. 
The family surrounded him with chatterings and caresses, pulling 
off his coat, unwinding his scarf, shaking off the snow, leading 
him into the warm room by the warm fire, running off for warm 
shoes and everything he could want. An accident! The accident 
of a family! He submitted with a great effort over himself, but 
in his heart he would have liked to push them off, the whole band 
of them, into the snow. 
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(To be continued.) 





Among the Kelpers. 


N the end of March and beginning of April, when the isles rise 
brown from a steel-grey, wind-ruffled sea, their bare unlove- 
liness is veiled by pale blue smoke-drifts which cast over the low 
sloping shores a certain charm of remoteness and of mystery. Later 
in the year, when the summer seas are only less blue than the 
skies above them, and every island shines like an emerald, white 
jets and spirals as from many altars rise round all the shores. 
For spring and summer are the kelper’s seasons, and long dry 
days, which scorch and wither the young crops, are welcome to the 
crofter, who has secured a good stack of ‘tangles’ in winter, and a big 
share in a ‘ brook of ware’ now that ‘ burning weather’ has come. 
Until recently no kelp was burned after Lammas, 7.e. August 2, 
but of late years, when the season has been dry, the fires have 
burned even so late as October. 

The keiper’s year may be reckoned from mid-November. 
Then he is paid for his work in the year that is ended. Then the 
gales sweep up from north or west, tearing from its deep sea-bed 
the red-ware, of which the long, supple stems are known to the 
islesmen as ‘tangles.’ Should the wind freshen to a gale during 
the night, the diligent kelper is up and out before the first: glimmer 
of dawn. Buffeted by the wind and lashed by the stinging spray, 
he peers throrgh the darkness, watching for those shadows against 
the white surf of the breaking waves which he knows to be rolling 
masses of sea-weed and wrack. He is armed with a ‘pick,’ an 
implement resembling a very strong hay-fork, but with the prongs 
set, like those of a rake, at right angles to the handle. With this 
pick, struggling often mid-thigh deep in the rushing waters, he 
grapples the tumbling sea-weed and drags it up the beach, out of 
reach of the waves. For the wind may change, and the ‘ brook’ 
—as he calls a drift of weed—if not secured at once, may be 
carried out to sea again, or, even worse, to some other strand where 
it will be lost to him. Of course the wind and waves often do this 
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work alone and pile the tangles in huge glittering rolls along the 
beaches. 

When the ‘ brook’ is fairly on the strand, the work of the 
kelper is only begun. He has to carry the tangles from the 
beach to the sea-banks above, in carts where that is possible, 
and where no carts can pass, then laboriously on hand-barrows. 
I know of one strand on which the great gale of November 1893 
landed a ‘ brook’ of tangles which kept the kelpers busy for three 
months. Once on the banks, the tangles are stacked in great 
heaps on ‘steiths’ or foundations built of sea-rounded stones 
arranged in such fashion as to give free ingress to the air. There 
they lie till spring, when by the action of wind and sun they have 
become hard, dry, and wrinkled—brands ready for the burning. 

Only the tangles can be dried in winter, but the softer parts, 
the foliage one may call it, of the red-ware is not lost, but goes to 
manure the fields, and until a sufficient quantity has been obtained 
for that purpose none is made into kelp. 

Each proprietor in the islands has right, generally under a 
Charter from the Crown, to the weed cast up on his shores. Each 
ware-strand, or beach where drift-weed comes to land, is set apart 
for a certain number of tenants on the estate to which it belongs, 
and each ‘brook of ware’ as it comes ashore is divided among these 
tenants, usually in proportion totheir rents. The general custom is, 
that it is decided by lot from which portion of the ‘ brook’ each man 
shall draw his share. The middle is generally considered the best 
part, as there the weed is in greatest bulk, and less rolled and beaten 
by the sea than the ends, but it may happen that one end is near the 
only part of the beach where the ware can be carried up, and then 
the man who draws his lot there is saved much labour. 

The sharing of the ware is a fertile seed of dispute and inex- 
haustible source of quarrel. The ‘kelp grieve,’ or overseer who 
acts for the proprietor, generally settles all disputes, and each 
kelper, with the aid of his family, carries up his share of the ‘ brook,’ 
and spreads it on the drying greens. These are most frequently 
links that know not cleek or driver, and upon them in the early 
morning the ware is spread, as thinly as may be, to be dried on 
the short crisp grass by sun and wind. 

To the man whose daily life is built about with stone and lime, 
the summer work of the kelpers shines tempting as the waters to 
Tantalus. He thinks not of that kelper, in winter, plunging and 
struggling with the slippery tangles amid the turmoil of the surf, 
but dreams only.of quiet summer days and the grey glimmer of 
sunlit waters seen through a white veil of drifting smoke. 
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The links roll down in long green billows from the ruins of an 
old feudal castle where the brown rabbit is door-ward, and in whose 
towers the starling nests unscared, roll down to a little bay, 
where the long waves of the Atlantic come up unceasingly, curving 
in great green arches, before they break in thunder of white foam 
on the brown rocks and yellow sand. Where the grass is thin and 
scant the sand shines through, and this makes a bad drying-green, 
as kelp is of less value when mixed with sand. But here is a short, 
close turf, nibbled upon by rabbits, a racing-ground for lambs, where 
the thrift or sea-pink meets the meadow clover, and thyme and 
crowfoot break in ripples of purple and gold to sweeten all the 
summer air. Than this a better drying green cannot be found. 
On one side of the bay a long stretch of flat rocks runs down from 
the grass to the sea, and they, too, are utilised, when tides allow, 
to dry the sea-weed. Here, in May and June, the whole air tingles 
with the song of Jarks innumerable. Long before sunrise, before 
the last stars have faded in the west, they are up, weaving a ma- 
gical garment of song over all the green land. All day.and far into 
the dim twilight that is our northern night, they sing without 
ceasing. Larks are everywhere; in that tuft of grass at our feet 
is a nest with four of the dusky-brown eggs which hold next year’s 
music. There, in the ditch by the roadside, is another nest from 
which the featherless young raise feeble necks to gape for food, 
showing their yellow tongues, with the three black spots, which 
children here are told will appear on the tongue of that child 
who takes the laverock’s nest. Again, a fledgling, speckled like a 
toad, rises suddenly from the clover and flies a few yards, while its 
anxious parents circle close overhead with little tremulous bursts 
of song, or flutter with trailing wing along the grass. 

That pretence of a broken wing, which now seems to be an 
instinct with so many mother-birds, must surely, at first, have been 
arrived at by a process of reasoning. There must have been long 
since a broken wing, and a boy or a dog, or Nagaina the snake, 
to chase the fluttering sufferer, and some wise observer among the 
mother-birds of that forgotten day, to see and make a note of the 
chase, and with the heart-leap of a happy inspiration to find in it a 
new method of protecting her eggs and tender young, and to hand 
down the lesson she learned to our blithesome bird of the wilderness 
and to the wife of Darzee, the tailor-bird, in her Indian garden. 

But this summer world, so thrilled with lark-music, is not 
held by the lark alone in-fee. From every dry stone wall young 
starlings are calling, ‘Chirr! chirr! chirr!’ and the old birds 
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hurry to and fro between their nests and the brown fields, soon to 
wave with oats and bere, where they gather the insects and grub 
their younglings’ love. Their bronzed feathers gleam in the sun- 
shine as they pass, and at their harsh note of warning as they 
see strangers near their homes, the tumult of the young birds 
among the stones is instantly hushed. The farmer owes these 
cheerful and busy birds a heavy debt of gratitude, as the number 
of his insect enemies which they destroy is incalculable. 

On the smooth turf the dried ware is piled in conical heaps, 
like giant molehills, to preserve it from the heavy night dews and 
from possible rain, and among the brown hillocks the wheat-ear 
bobs up and down, flirting his tail and repeating his cheerful 
‘tchk! tehk! chek-o! chek-o!’ At times the rapture of summer 
and of his love inspires him with a vain desire of song. Up he 
goes, as if he were in very deed the skylark he takes as his model, 
uttering harsh and unmelodious notes—a feeble travesty of the 
golden rain of song that falls from the blue above him. But his 
flight extends upwards only a yard or two, and he sinks down again, 
chuckling to himself, as pleased with his song as any minor poet. 

As the day wears down to afternoon the corncrakes begin to 
call from the young grass, and all night long they answer each 
other from field to field. Speak of them to the kelpers and 
everywhere one hears the same story of their hibernation in old 
walls. That landrails migrate has been proved beyond question, 
but equally beyond question does it seem that some few sleep out 
the winter here. Any kelper will tell how he, or if not he him- 
self then some one of his neighbours, once in winter found a corn- 
crake in some old dyke, to all appearance dead. He carried it 
home and, laying it before his fire, watched—more happily than 
Secundra Dass—the deathlike trance slowly melt into life and 
motion. As to the winter sleep I can only speak at second-hand, 
but I have seen the birds in summer run like rats into the dry- 
stone dykes with which our crofters so love to encumber and 
adorn their land. That these dykes can be meant only for orna- 
ment is evident to the most casual observer in this land where 
ponies, cows, sheep, aye, and the very geese, are ofttimes tethered 
by the leg. As a crofter recently remarked before that Crofters’ 
Commission which has done so much to destroy the old friendly 
relations between laird and tenant in the North: 

‘ Wad me dykes keep ina coo? Aye, ifshe didna’ want to jump.’ 

Yet if the dykes serve no other purpose they provide nesting- 
places for the starling and the wheat-ear, for the rock-pipit and 
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the sparrow, which save the crops of the crofter from destruction 
by grub and fly. Mice also shelter in them, and rats, in those 
islands where rats are found. In the happy isle of which I write 
no rat can live. They come ashore time and again from vessels 
touching at the little pier near the village, but where they go, or 
what fate awaits them none can tell. Only this, that they are seen 
no more on the green lap of the world. 

But we have left the ware too long in the sun. Should rain 
come, the kelper sees much of his profit melt away, for the salt 
that crystallises on the dried weed wastes, and what is left makes 
inferior kelp. All along the edges of the drying greens are the 
burning pits or kilns, hollows for all the world like huge plover’s 
nests in shape lined with flat blue stones from the beach. They 
are about two feet deep and some five feet in diameter. 

When the ware is ready to be burned a smouldering peat, or a 
handful of lighted straw, is laid in the bottom of the pit, Over 
this dry ware is piled, slowly at first, till the fire catches, and ever 
more rapidly as the red core of smouldering flame waxes. Some- 
times ‘ware’ and ‘tangles’ are burned together, but more fre- 
quently the kelper burns each separately. The tangles make the 
stronger and better kelp. The pit is filled and the ware or tangles 
are piled on till the mass rises two feet or more above the level of 
the earth. Then for six or eight hours it must be carefully 
watched and tended, ever new fuel piled on to prevent a burst of 
flame. When tangles are being burnt alone, the kelper finishes 
off his pit with dried ware, as otherwise the tougher knots and 
lumps of the latest burned tangles would not be thoroughly con- 
sumed. Each pit holds about half a ton, and takes the best part 
of a summer day to burn, the actual time depending on the state 
of the wind and the condition of the weed. When at last it 
smoulders low it is ‘raked’ before being left to cool. One man 
takes a spade with a very small blade and a handle fully seven feet 
long, the lower half being of iron; two other workers, as often 
women as men, have ‘rakes,’ implements not unlike a rough 
caricature of a golfer’s ‘iron,’ but with handles as long as that of 
the spade. With these ‘rakes’ the kelp is mixed and smoothed 
while the spadesman turns it up from the bottom of the pit. 
Hard work it is and hot, great jets of flame shooting out under the 
spade from what looks like grey crumbling earth mingled with 
black ashes and white quartz; for the kelp assumes so many 
colours and forms that to describe it accurately were impossible. As 
the kelper turns and tosses the glowing mass on a warm June 
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evening, he knows he has come near the end of that labour which 
began in the grey winter dawn, when the rolls of red-weed lashed 
about him amid the roaring back-wash of the waves. 

When the kelp has been sufficiently mixed the pit is levelled 
and smoothed over, all the outlying ashes are swept in witha 
handful of dry ware, and it is left to cool and harden. Then as 
the kelpers turn homewards, the white sea-fog creeps up by the 
rocks where all day long the kelp smoke drifted. 

Such is the work of the kelper, and such the places of his 
toil. An easy and a pleasant life it is compared to that of the 
men who labour in the bowels of the earth or in the great manu- 
factories of smoke-darkened cities. He has the green turf under 
his foot and the clear sky over him, the sea makes music for him 
unceasingly, and the salt winds bring him health and strength. 
The furred and feathered folks share his land with him and gather 
their harvest on the same shores. As he goes to his work in the 
morning through the silver mists of dawn, a flock of blue rock- 
doves with great clatter of wings flash off through the clear air. 
The redshank pipes shrilly at him from the copestone of the 
nearest wall, and over the ploughed fields where their precious 
eggs are lying, the pewits wheel and scream. ‘ Pe-wit-weet, pee- 
weet !’ their note has in it for the islesfolk, to whom the cuckoo is 
but a name, the very voice of spring and hope and love. The 
ringed plover stands motionless on his three-toed yellow feet, 
calling with his sweet low note, and invisible save to the keenest 
eye until he makes a little run and betrays himself.. Linnets 
swing and sing on the swaying thistles and among the heather. 
On the blue waters of the bay a little fleet of eider ducks is 
afloat, and their curious hoarse, barking chuckle rolls up over the 
waters. Perhaps a seal raises his round head, shining like a 
bottle, and gazes with mild eyes at the men upon the beaches, 
while overhead gulls and terns swing past, cleaving the strong air 
with careless wing. Far out to sea the white gannets hawk to and 
fro. Suddenly one poises in mid-air for a moment, then drops 
like a stone into the water, a fountain of white spray flashing up 
in the sunlight as he disappears. Your kelper will tell you how 
in his younger days he caught the solan geese by means of a 
herring fastened to a board and sunk a few inches below the 
surface of the water. The bird sees the fish, poises, and swoops 
down only to drive his mighty bill through the board and break 
his neck. Nearer shore than the gannets the kittiwakes are fish- 
ing, when suddenly there glides among them a dusky skua, who 
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forces the luckiest fisher to drop his spoil, which the ravager catches 
in mid-air and bears off. A true pirate of the air is the skua, and 
reminds me always of those long, low, dark feluccas so dreadful 
and so dear to the sailor on the high seas of romance. Far up 
in the blue ether a peregrine falcon sweeps round, circling wide on 
motionless, outspread wings, or a raven goes croaking from the cliffs 
to seek a prey, as he may have done for years unnumbered. Ifthe 
tradition of his longevity may be believed, that dark corbie who 
flies croaking over the kelpers toiling in the morning sunlight and 
sees the white smoke rise from their harmless kilns, what fires 
may he not have seen upon these beaches, and what strange 
smoke of sacrifice go up from forgotten altars to the unchanging 
heavens? Give him even a shorter lease of life than that 
which tradition assigns him, and still he may remember the 
blazing beacons leap up to carry from isle to isle a warning 
of the coming of Norse invaders, Allow him only two short 
centuries, and yet he must have watched the smoke of many a 
burning homestead in the days when the followers of the ‘ Wee, 
wee German Lairdie’ avenged their private wrongs in the name 
of their king. The older men among the kelpers still tell tales 
of the Jacobite lairds who lay hid like conies in the clefts of the 
rocks till these calamities were overpast. 

The old stories, the folk-tales of the isles, linger fragmentary 
among the kelping people. One may hear from them how all the 
fairies were seen to leave some island riding on tangles, and how they 
all went down in the windy Firth, never to be seen again of mortals. 
Here is a man, bowed and crippled by rheumatism, who will tell how 
he was shot in the back by a ‘ hill-ane’ when ploughing. He saw 
not his assailant, but only the shadow of him on the earth. 
Another old man remembers having his side hurt as a boy and 
going to a ‘ wise woman’ to be cured. She told him he had been 
‘forespoken,’ 7.e. bewitched, by a woman then dead, and made 
him drink water mixed with earth from the ‘ fore-speaker’s’ grave. 
She then put a hoop covered with a sheep’s skin on his head, a 
basin of water on that, and poured melted lead through the head 
of a key into the water, giving the patient a piece of the lead in 
the form of a heart as a charm. The cure wrought by this 
modern Norna was not, however, effectual. 

There are many quaint and even beautiful turns of speech 
among these hard-working crofters. Their faces shine on mv 
memory red like setting suns through the white reek of the kelp 
pits. Here is one whose fathers fled from Perthshire after ‘ the 
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’45,’ and who thinks that ‘some day he would like to go back to 
see the old place again.’ The ‘old place’ which none of his have 
looked upon for 140 years! He toils night and day in summer cul- 
tivating his croft, fishing for lobsters and making kelp. His rent is 
perhaps 71. or 8/. Books, you would think, must be unknown to 
him, yet he will tell you he has ‘always been a great reader of 
Sir Walter Scott’s works,’ and under the spell of that mighty 
wizard his hard life has budded and wreathed itself with romance. 

At the next pit is a man of very different type. Quiet and 
slow, with a face that reminds one of an elderly ram, this man is 
a Plymouth brother, and one who has led an honest life, with an 
eye ever to the main chance. Pressed once for an answer to 
some question important to the settling of a kelp dispute, after 
vain attempts at evasion, he burst out : ‘Gie me time, Mr. Blank, 
to wind up me mind.’ Here is an elder in one of the kirks, with 
a face like a fire in the snow, and a tongue that can talk money 
out of the tightest pockets into the kirk treasury. But he has 
also a mighty thirst in the eloquent throat-of him. Time and 
again has that fiery devil brought him into trouble with ‘the 
Session,’ but he is too valuable a man to be lost, and he gets off 
with a reprimand. Across the bay the pits are watched by an 
old bachelor, a rara avis among the kelpers, a little, clean-shaven, 
mouse-like man, who ‘ has money in the Bank.’ He holds a croft 
where his ancestors have dwelt longer than the memory of man 
extends. The peat fire smouldering on his hearth has, to his 
certain knowledge, burned unquenched for two hundred years. 
How much longer ago it was kindled tradition recordeth not. 
Every night his last work is to ‘rest’ that precious fire, and every 
morning it claims his earliest care. All his life he has toiled, 
gathering a harvest both from land and sea, and a harvest of con- 
tent and happiness as well such as few crofters know to reap. 
‘When I come oot on a fine simmer mornin’ at four o’clock wi’ 
never anither reek (smoke) but me ain, I’m laird o’ a’ the lan’ as 
far as I can see.’ He has the secret of the lordship of the eye 
which can give to a penniless man more profit of the pleasant 
earth than to the greatest lord of land among them all, 

Look at this fellow, gaunt, black, and shaggy; he might be 
one of Punch’s Scotch elders. Asked if he remembered some 
event of thirty years ago, ‘No, sir,’ he said; ‘ye see, I wasna at 
hame then, I was divin’ in the face o’ the sea for a livin’. He 
had been a fisherman and quite naturally chose to say so in this 
poetic phrase. 
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These are only a few from among the many typical kelpers 
whose friendship I am proud to own. But if the types among 
them are many and various, in one thing they are all alike, their 
capacity for hard work. That work does not cease with the 
smoothing over of the smouldering pits. When the kelp has 
cooled it is broken up and lifted out of the pit in great lumps 
which look like grey slag, with streaks of white, blue, and brown 
running through it. Should it be exposed to rain its quality is 
much deteriorated, and to avoid this danger storehouses are built 
by the lairds, to which the kelp is carted. The kelp grieve weighs 
each man’s quantity as it is brought in, and he is paid a fixed sum 
per ton. When a sufficient quantity is gathered in the store, a 
vessel is chartered and, where there is a pier, the kelp is carted 
alongside. In islands where there is no pier it must be taken 
off in small boats. The kelpers themselves provide the carriage. 
Then the sails are spread and the produce of the year’s work is 
carried off to chemical works far over-sea, where, by processes un- 
known to me, iodine is extracted from it. The kelper receives about 
£2 10s. for each ton of kelp he manufactures, and the importance and 
benefit of the industry to these crofters cannot be over-estimated. 
I have known a man paying a rent of £8 receive £34 for his kelp 
in one year. Nor is the actual price he receives the only benefit 
the crofter derives from kelp. Were it not for the share of the 
profit falling to the laird, he too often could not, in these days, 
afford to assist his tenants in improving either their houses or 
their land. On the whole, then, the kelper’s lot is not an un- 
happy one. His work lies in pleasant places, and it is eminently 
healthy. His days, as a rule, are long in the land and on the sea, 
and if care and sorrow pass him not by, as they pass no man 
born of woman, yet the black shadow of bankruptcy sits not ever 
by his bed and board as it does too often with his laird in these 
evil days on which land-ownership has fallen. 


D. J. ROBERTSON. 
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A Witch! A Witch! 


N this year of grace, close to the end of the nineteenth century, 
many of the villages in the Tsar’s dominions are almost up to 
date in the science of cholera-fighting, thanks to the energy of the 
Zemstvo, which is a species of County Council. They set apart, 
some of them, a hut or house as a hospital for suspicious cases ; 
the villagers occasionally boil their drinking water; they drink 
their vodka—well, with a little more discretion, in times of scare, 
than ordinarily. I would not go so far as to say that they waste 
much water in personal ablutions, because I wish my readers to 
take me seriously ; and as for the drainage and sanitation of the 
villages, there is none from end to end of the realm. 

Nevertheless, matters are very much more satisfactory now 
than was the case forty or fifty years ago; when, at the appear- 
ance of the terrible scourge of cholera, most of the inhabitants at 
once gave themselves up for lost, and, resolving to make the most 
of the short time remaining to them for indulgence in the plea- 
sures of terrestrial existence, drank themselves into alcoholic coma 
every day, until the disease fastened itself upon their vodka-sodden 
bodies, and carried them away where no vodka is to be had for love 
or money. 

Tirnova, in the government of Vologda, was one of the villages 
most sorely attacked by the cholera-fiend during the outbreak 
of 1861. 

The peasants of this village had always received good advice from 
the priest of the nearest parish-village, Shishkina, who, being a 
man of sense, had recommended them, before the outbreak (having 
driven over on purpose to warn them), to do their best to stave off 
the attacks of ‘the plague,’ as they called it, by prayer and personal 
cleanliness, But, since the cholera had not as yet made its ap- 
pearance in the place, it was clearly unnecessary, the peasants 
decided, to put themselves out, and no notice was taken of the 
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priest’s warning. Now, however, that the plague had come, a de- 
putation headed by the .starost, or head-peasant, waited upon the 
priest in order to receive further counsel, for, as a matter of fact, 
they had forgotten all he told them. ‘Fools that you are and sons 
of dogs,’ said the good priest, who well knew how the moujik must 
be addressed if it is desired that he should listen, ‘did I not tell 
you long ago to pray to the Almighty, first; and secondly, to 
clean your filthy houses and your own bodies with soap and hot 
water? Go home, and pray and wash!’ At this, all present removed 
their caps and scratched their heads, implying thereby that there 
was a difficulty still unexplained. 

‘If,’ said the starost, stepping out to speak, ‘if it be the will 
of the Almighty that cholera should visit our village, then surely 
it would be impious to do anything, such as the cleansing of our 
houses, to keep it off? We can pray, of course, that it may please 
the Almighty to modify His will in this matter, and, no doubt, 
your reverence would come over with the large and holy ikon of 
St. Luke the Physician, with whom for intercessor we might hold 
a solemn procession ; but ; 

‘Did not I tell you you were a set of senseless idiots ?’ said the 
priest ; ‘ the saints only help those who help themselves. Pray, by 
all means ; but when you have done praying, go out and wash 
yourselves, and your clothes, and your houses ; and don’t afterwards 
drink yourselves into the likeness of swine at the kabak—it’s no 
use wagging your head at me, Matvéi Stepanitch ; I know you well 
enough! There, that’s my advice; now go!’ 

‘ And the ikon ?’ asked the moujiks, giving their matted locks 
a final scratching before departing. 

‘You shall have the ikon, and a special litany, as soon as you 
have cleaned up the village, and washed yourselves, but not before,’ 
said the firm ecclesiastic, and with this ultimatum he slammed the 
door in their faces. 

The moujiks felt that this was business-like and savoured of 
authority, which is a thing the Russian peasant invariably respects, 
if the authority is strong and has a loud voice, and does not mince 
matters. They greatly approved of the strong language of their 
spiritual adviser, and of his vigorous way of presenting his views ; 
but the advice as to cleanliness was extremely unpopular, while, as 
for his allusion to the kabak—well, the ‘ little father’ might have 
known better ; he must be well aware that life without vodka is an 
impossibility, cholera or no cholera. Therefore the deputation 
proceeded straight to the village drinking-shop and there drank 
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the priest’s health times enough to secure his immunity froni 
cholera anyhow, unless the fates persistently disregarded the vows 
of the pious intoxicated. Afterwards some of them took a bath in 
the streamlet which ran like a silver ribbon through the village ; 
being but eighteen inches deep or so, this rivulet could scarcely 
afford scope for the malice of a vodyannui, or water-demon, so 
they were safe enough ; but they did not like the feel of the water, 
it was unfamiliar and uncanny, and gave them the shivers. Others 
patronised the bath-house and employed hot steam to take off as 
much of the outer coating of griminess as each considered safe or 
desirable ; for there is nothing so certain to give one cold as the 
sudden leaving off of clothes or other coverings to which the body 
has become accustomed. As for prayers in church, the ‘ little 
father’s’ remark was surely uncalled for ; did not the women attend 
to this department, and was not the priest aware of the fact ? They 
had been specially devout during the late cholera scare, and the 
stands before the ikons in church were simply overburdened with 
candles devoted to the favourite saints. Was all this not enough 
to satisfy him? He could hardly expect the moujiks themselves 
to attend on ordinary Sundays! After the toil of the week (toils 
of which the women took more than their full share, though no 
mention of the circumstance was made by their lords in council), 
surely the moujiks were entitled to a day of rest, as such! It was 
a long walk to the church, five miles at least, while the kabak was 
so very handy. Again, as for cleansing the houses, as the priest 
had suggested, the babui (women) should be told to use their 
brooms a bit, for it was just as well that the ‘ little father’ should 
come over and bring his ikon with him, the big one; and the 
moujiks knew him well enough to be quite sure that he would keep 
his word and come so soon as they had made a fair show of per- 
forming their part of the agreement. The starost’s house, where 
the priest would put up for the afternoon, received such a cleaning 
as it had not enjoyed for years; but portions of the village which 
he would not behold, or would see only when the procession was 
half-way round its course, remained untouched by broom or scrub- 
bing brush. ~ 

Thus did the moujiks of Tirnova observe the counsels of their 
priest, so far as seemed good to them, and no further. They suc- 
ceeded, however, in making so good a show of obedience as to 
justify the pastor in coming over with the big ikon and holding 
the religious function proper to the occasion, namely, that designed 
to turn aside the ravages of the demon of cholera. 
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But, alas! the plague seemed to ignore all attempts to quash 
or turn it aside. In spite of processions and ikons and the chant- 
ing of priest and deacons, in spite of everything, the cholera raged 
on just as furiously, if not more furiously, than ever. 

It was at this critical stage of affairs that Marfa Kapistina 
came to the fore. Marfa was the znaharka, or ‘ wise woman,’ of 
the place. Learned to a degree was Marfa in all manner of spells 
and incantations, and in the virtues of herbs and of charms ; more- 
over, she was a firm believer in her own wisdom, and in the potency 
of the spells and mummeries of which she held the secret, though 
no whit the less an excellent churchwoman according to the 
orthodox faith of the country, in spite of her dealings with mat- 
ters upon which Holy Church would certainly look with suspicion 
and dislike. The fact is, Marfa, like the great majority of her 
countrymen and women throughout rural Russia, was a little 
mixed as to what constituted religion and what was meant by 
‘ superstition,’ and where one ended and the other began. If she 
had been informed that some of those rites and ceremonies, the 
minutest details of which she carried in her memory for use in all 
emergencies, were nothing more nor less than mere survivals of 
the paganism which had flourished in Russia but a few centuries 
ago, she would have been immensely surprised, but not in the 
least convinced. Up to the present time, however, Marfa had 
enjoyed but little opportunity of demonstrating her talents and 
knowledge in all kinds of exorcisms and spells; indeed, she was 
far better known as a woman skilful in the more mundane art of 
escorting little Christians into this world of trouble and of looking 
after their mothers in the time of tribulation and sickness. 

But now at last Marfa felt that the great opportunity of her 
life had arrived. Shortly after the painful fact became apparent 
to all in the village that the orthodox ceremonies for the ‘ laying’ 
of the cholera ghost had entirely failed in their object, the starost 
received a visit from the znaharka, who looked preoccupied and 
feverish. 

‘Matvéi Ivanitch,’ she began, abruptly, ‘the cholera is very 
bad—worse than ever. Only last night Avdotia Timofeyevna and 
her child were carried away, and this morning Feodor Zaitzoff has 
followed them. Old Vainka, the ooriadnik (sub-policeman) is 
very bad too!’ 

‘It is God’s will!’ said the starost. 

‘That is certain,’ the znaharka assented; ‘ but what, Matvéi 
Ivanitch, if it is also God’s will that we should at least do our best 
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to rid ourselves of the scourge He has permitted to fall upon our 
backs, or rather of the devils which have come among us? Our 
rodityelui (forefathers) were accustomed to fight the plague-demon 
by means of certain ceremonies—simple ceremonies and very 
effectual. It is probable that the Almighty is angry that we 
neglect to employ the simple weapons which a little knowledge 
places in our hands,’ The wise woman paused. 

‘Well,’ said the starost, ‘goon. What are you referring to ? 
Were they Christian ceremonies that the rodityelui employed ?’ 

‘ Assuredly!’ said the znaharka; ‘there were prayers and an 
ikon was carried about.’ 

‘But the priest has already been amongst us with his ikon, and 
you see how much we have gained by it,’ observed the starost 
impatiently. 

‘The function was incomplete, Matvéi Ivanitch,’ the wise 
woman hastened to explain. ‘The prayers were good and the 
ikon was good, but there were other things, good also, omitted. 
There is but one individual within a thirty-mile ride who knows 
of the true ceremony, and that is myself. Pay me ten roubles 
from the funds and the ceremony shall be performed, and the 
plague, perhaps, shall be stayed—who knows?’ The znaharka 
glanced at the sacred picture in the corner and crossed herself. 

The starost, feeling unable to decide the question single- 
handed, resolved to convoke a special meeting of the Souls of the 
Village in order to give full consideration to the proposal of the 
wise woman. The gaps among the ranks of the Souls were already 
distressingly numerous ; and the Souls being the heads of houses, 
this fact told a sad tale of families deprived of the bread-winner, 
stricken down and lost to the community by the terrible ravages 
of the cholera-demon. It was in itself a silent but sufficient 
prima facie argument in favour of adopting the proposal of the 
znaharka. 

Of the moujiks still remaining alive, however, some few were 
found prepared to laugh to scorn the very idea of holding a pagan 
function in order to complete that which the Christian ceremony 
had omitted or failed to perform! Better keep the ten roubles, 
they said, for the relief of the widows and children of those who 
had already fallen victims to the plague. But the great majority 
were strongly in favour of adopting the znaharka’s suggestion ; it 
was at least a straw to grasp at. Nothing could be more desperate 
than the situation of affairs in the village at the present moment. 
As for the ten roubles, it was pointed out by some that if ‘this 
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sort of thing’ were to continue much longer, there would be no 
one left alive to enjoy ‘ the funds’; far wiser would it be to spend 
the money in an endeavour to strike a blow at the insidious enemy, 
who threatened to depopulate the village within a measurable 
period of time ! 

Accordingly the znaharka was informed that her proposal was 
to be adopted, and Marfa was instructed to make her arrangements 
as quickly as possible, and to proceed with the function exactly as 
the rodityelui had been accustomed in former ages to perform it. 

Marfa showed herself to be not only perfectly at home in the 
minutest details of the ceremony about to be gone through, but 
to be moreover ready and determined to lose not a single moment 
in pushing forward the necessary preparations. The very next 
morning an order went out from the starost, at Marfa’s request, 
that all the mankind of the village, young and old, should remain 
within doors until after the conclusion of the proceedings. They 
might lie on their stoves and sleep out the morning hours, if they 
chose; but they must not look out of the windows and watch the 
ceremony about to be performed. The girls and women of the 
community, on the other hand, as the actors and participants in 
the function, were instructed to assemble at an appointed place at 
at early hour. Each was to be clad in the scanty costume enjoined 
by tradition for the occasion—that is, in a short, thin shirt or 
chemise, and that only. Attired in this airy costume, all the 
females of the village, from the oldest to the youngest, assembled 
at the rendezvous at the appointed hour, when a procession was 
formed in the following order :—In front went the oldest woman 
in Tirnova carrying an ikon. Next to her walked the znaharka 
herself, astride of a broomhandle and bearing under her arm a 
cock of a black or dark colour. Behind the znaharka followed the 
resi of the girls and women, ranged in pairs. A huge bonfire had 
previously been built up and lighted at one end of the village 
street, while a similar one blazed at the opposite extremity of the 
village. The procession having marched towards the first of these 
bonfires, solemnly walked three times round it, chanting and 
praying, taking the words from the znaharka, who knew the 
correct liturgy by heart. After the completion of the third circle, 
Marfa suddenly—as though struck with an idea—clasped the cock 
in her two hands and with it rushed down the street shrieking 
loudly, followed and imitated by the rest of the women. As soon 
as the second bonfire was reached the unfortunate cock was thrown 
into the flames, while the procession marched three times round, 
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singing and praying as before. Lastly, the procession was reformed 
and an entire circuit of the village was made, the line of march 
passing outside of each and every house; for no cholera-devil 
could afterwards cross the line thus determined. 

As the army of wailing and chanting females passed close to 
an outlying cottage a black cat was unfortunate enough to select 
that moment for rushing out of the yard and crossing the path of 
the procession. Instantly the zaharka caught it, and seizing it 
by the hind legs dashed its head against a stone, killing it on the 
spot. This incident delighted beyond measure the znaharka, and 
through her the rest of the women, for, as she quickly explained, 
within the mangy person of the black cat, now deceased, had 
undoubtedly been located the demon of cholera, which was now, 
consequently, ‘done for’ in so far as concerned the village of 
Tirnova, and no fresh case of the plague would occur in the place 
from this hour forward. 

Then the entire company returned to their homes and dressed 
themselves, and proudly informed their male relatives of the 
wonderful success which had attended the mysteries in which they 
had been engaged. 

It was certainly a remarkable circumstance that, from that 
day on, the cholera actually ceased its ravages among the moujiks 
of the village. Whether the black cat deceased had really been 
the desperate character which it was accused of being ; or whether 
faith in the methods of the znaharka had cast out fear, and with 
it the principal element of danger in a cholera epidemic, when, as 
everyone knows, it is scare that carries off half the victims who 
succumb to the disease ; or whether, again, the epidemic had 
already worn itself out and had taken all the victims it meant to 
claim, I know not; but, as a matter of fact, there perished no 
more moujiks on this occasion with the exception of one man, 
who as it happened had scoffed and derided the znaharka and her 
procession, and had even made rude remarks about the ladies in 
their airy costumes as they had passed his house full of their 
solemn undertaking. Probably this man was afterwards seized 
with doubt as to the wisdom of his conduct, then with panic, and 
lastly—as so frequently happens—took the plague out of sheer 
nervousness. However this may have been, all these things 
immensely added to the prestige of the znaharka, who now found 
herself famous, and in possession of a reputation which placed her 
upon a pinnacle far higher than that of any wise woman or wise 
man for miles around. 
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It must not’ be supposed that by the marvellous success of the 
pagan ceremony just described any sort of a blow was dealt to the 
orthodox beliefs of the villagers—nothing of the kind. The 
prestige of the priest may have suffered, but not the cause of 
religion. It was merely concluded by these simple-minded people 
that their znaharka knew the priest’s business better than the 
batuishka did himself, that was all! 

For many a long day after these events belief in the znaharka 
was the supreme motive-power of the peasants of the district. If 
any cursing had to be done, Marfa was invited to doit. Had the 
evil eye fallen upon a moujik or woman of the place? Marfa 
defeated the sinister effects of that baneful circumstance. Her 
benedictions were equally effective and in request; so were her 
spells, her charms, her incantations and mummeries of every kind 
As the faith of the people in her powers was absolute, so her 
success was naturally marvellous in proportion, and for many a 
long year Marfa’s reputation was unquestioned and her position 
assured. Nevertheless, a great reputation carries great respon- 
sibilities and great risks, and once a hole is found or picked in 
that flimsy material prestige, a huge rent is inevitable, and the 
fabric will easily and quickly go to rags and ruin! Even Marfa’s 
glory was destined to end at last, and the beginning of the end 
came in the failure of a certain benediction. Young Vainka 
Shahgin, a peasant of the village, had wooed and won the attrac- 
tive Masha Sotsky; or, perhaps, the friends of Vainka had wooed 
the friends of Masha and won them. Anyhow, the pair were 
married and had been duly blessed by the znaharka, now an old 
woman; for without her benediction no married couple in the 
district would have dreamed of going forth to battle with the 
world and its tribulations. But ever since the znaharka’s blessing 
had been accorded to this particular union, the pair had led a 
ceat-and-dog life. Vainka had taken to drinking immediately, 
while Masha had proved herself a slovenly slattern at home and 
the worst of housekeepers. No children came tocement the union ; 
the marriage was a failure all round. It was rather hard on Marfa 
that all this should be laid to her account; but such is life! It 
was ; and this was the first of her serious misfires. Shortly after 
this there came troubles with wolves. During the coldest period 
of a certain very severe winter, those famished animals became so 
tamed by starvation as to lose some of their natural aversion to 
the near presence of mankind. They took to making daring raids 
upon the village of Tirnova, during the gloom of night, carrying 
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away dogs and other domestic creatures, Soon they waxed bolder 
still, and, arriving in force, succeeded in killing and getting safe 
away with a cow and two horses. The znaharka, after this climax, 
was requested to solemnly curse the offenders, which she promptly 
did, using the ikon and the prayers of the Church as well as certain 
traditional incantations of a pagan character. 

But the wolves were none the worse for this mixed dose—on 
the contrary, they seemed to be all the better for it; the treat- 
ment did them good and improved their appetite. Where, up to 
this time, they had been content to steal a cat, they now carried 
off a grown pig; the horses and cows were invaded in their very 
stables and outhouses ; things went from bad to worse. The curses 
of the znaharka agreed with the wolves, they grew fat upon her 
maledictions and the Tirnova cattle: Marfa had made another 
lamentable failure ! 

Thus, gradually, the immense prestige of the znaharka waned 
and sank and disappeared. One thing after another failed with her. 
Now that faith had gone, success went also. Those who, but yes- 
terday, had believed in and honoured her, scoffed to-day as she 
passed them ; nor was this all. As failures multiplied, ill-feeling 
towards her increased. Where she had been feared and loved, she 
was now laughed at and hated. Men no longer accorded to her 
her former honourable appellation of ‘ the wise woman’ ; they took 
to calling her vyedma and baba yagd, both of which terms 
mean witch, or sorceress, and carry a weight of abusive meaning, 
for a witch is always malignant, while a znaharka is invariably a 
useful and benevolent member of society. 

The idea once started that poor Marfa was a vyedma, the un- 
fortunate woman was—like the proverbial dog to whom a bad name 
has been given—practically already hanged. She rapidly grew in 
the ill-favour of the inconstant villagers, by whom she was accused 
of all manner of monstrosities of which she was entirely guiltless. 
There was no misfortune or calamity that happened at this time 
within the district but it was quickly laid to the charge of Marfa. 
In a short while she was cursed and hated by the entire population. 
At last matters culminated in an accusation brought against the 
poor woman by the pastuch, or cowherd, of the community. The 
znaharka, this man declared, had taken to milking the cows of the 
villagers, while these were at the pasture, by means of witchcraft. 
There were two circumstances which lent colour to this statement. 
In the first place, the milking of cows by magical means was known 
to be a favourite accomplishment of vyedmui, who, from all times, 
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have been addicted to this dishonest and wicked practice—a prac- 
tice exercised by them not out of mere mischief, but for profit— 
for witches must live as well as anyone else. In the second place, 
many of the cows had, of late, been unaccountably short of milk ; 
good milkers, too, who had never hitherto disappointed their 
owners. Day after day these animals were found, at milking time, to 
be absolutely without their frothy produce. At a hastily convened 
meeting of the heads of houses the pastuch was instructed to watch 
the herd while at pasture, to watch carefully from a convenient 
spot, he himself remaining, if possible, unseen ; and then to return 
and report. This the cowherd did, and with so much success that 
on the third day after he had received his instructions he returned 
from the pasture lands with full particulars as to how the vyedma 
Marfa had proceeded in order to effect the robbery of which she 
was accused. Her method proved to be an old and favourite device 
among witches. The herd described his experience thus : he had 
taken up a position, he said, in the topmost branches of a birch 
tree, whence he could see for miles around, while the herd browsed 
peacefully about the foot. Close upon midday he observed the 
vyedma (at whose name—for it had come to this—the pastuch 
and all his audience spat upon the ground in token of their dis- 
gust!), he observed, he said, the vyedma approaching from the 
direction of the village, bearing a basket which was full of empty 
bottles, each bottle having a separate compartment in the basket. 
She stopped in the middle of the communal grass-field, at a spot 
where lay the old plough which Ivan Tussoff had left there since 
last autumn to save himself the trouble of throwing it away. 
Then she raised her arms and waved her hands, and pronounced 
some incantations, the nature of which, being so far away, he could 
not hear, but which, he said, must have been very potent, for the 
entire herd, as with one accord, began to show signs of great rest- 
lessness and to low softly and mournfully. He himself felt also 
the effects, which were such as to give him a depressed and nervous 
sensation, and a creepy feeling all down his back, while he distinctly 
recognised a strong smell of sulphur filling the air. Then the 
vyedma, after more incantations, stuck what appeared to be a pen- 
knife into the woodwork of the old plough, when immediately 
drops of milk began to, first, drip from the knife, then to slowly 
trickle, and lastly to flow. Marfa placed her bottles one after the 
other beneath this singular milk-tap until all these were filled, 
then she departed, carrying the basket, as though it were a thing 
of no weight at all. When she had disappeared, the pastuch 
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descended from his perch and tested some of the best of the cows; 
They proved to be as dry as bones; not a single drop of milk did 
their udders afford ! The pastuch concluded his tale amid excla- 
mations of horror and dismay. The peasants crossed themselves 
and spat. What need of further evidence? Undoubtedly there 
was a vyedma among them ; suspicion must give place to certainty. 
Undoubtedly also it was the duty of those in authority in the vil- 
lage to rid themselves of the shame and horror of harbouring such 
a creature in their midst. 

Russian peasants, when they have made up their minds in 
times of excitement to a certain course, rarely delay long before 
putting their ideas into execution. Within an hour of the con- 
clusion of the meeting the unfortunate Marfa had been arrested, 
accused, found guilty, sentenced, and executed. The manner of 
her execution was in accordance with the traditional end of con- 
victed witches: she was placed in a large wheat sack, together 
with a dog, a cat, and a cock—all as innocent of conscious offence 
as she was herself—and thrown into the village pond, where the 
whole company went down to the bottom together, as a warning 
to other witches and evil doers, of which poor Marfa was neither 
one nor the other. 

Two days after this tragedy a strange moujik sauntered into 
the village of Tirnova and called to see the starost, who, as it 
happened, was at home and received him. 

‘ Starost, brother,’ said the stranger, going straight to business, 
‘why do you send your pastuch with milk to sell in our district ? 
Have you no market of your own that you must needs spoil ours 
by overstocking it, and sending prices down for us ?’ 

‘Ah, my brother, forgive us this time,’ said the starost; ‘ it 
can never occur again. It was our misfortune to harbour among 
us a vyedma, who stole the milk from us and no doubt sold it to 
you. She is now at the bottom of the village pond, and will steal 
no more milk. May her purchasers escape poisoning, if they have 
drunk the milk of the witch.’ 

‘Was your vyedma, then, in the likeness of a pastuch ?’ 
inquired the stranger. 

‘She must have assumed his likeness,’ said the starost, who 
felt, nevertheless, a spasm of uncomfortable surmise dart through 
his brain. ‘ What was this pastuch like ?’ 

The stranger described the Tirnova herdsman to the life. The 
starost, in spite of himself, grew grave with unpleasant reflections. 
When the strange moujik had departed he confided the story to a 
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friend, who was, like the starost, assailed by sundry uncomfortable 
thoughts, which would make themselves heard within his inmost 
soul, The pair decided to speak with the pastuch on this matter 
so soon as that functionary should have returned from the 
pasture. 

But that wily herdsman never did return to Tirnova. When 
the herd trooped into the village street at night, its meekly low- 
ing members were without the guidance of their authorised 
protector. Moreover, the herd was short of a good horse which 
had belonged to the starost himself. Furthermore, when the 
proprietors of each cow came forward to make the usual demand 
upon the udders of the patient creatures, it was found that not 
one of them had a single pint of milk to present to its lawful and 
indignant owner. 

Then those villagers realised that poor Marfa had been a 
victim to the guile of the herdsman, and they fished her up from 
the bottom of the pond. But, alas! she was quite dead—both 
she and her companions; and this it was agreed was conclusive 
evidence that poor Marfa had been all the while an innocent 
zaharka and not a witch. Had she been a vyedma she might 
still have been alive, for—the starost declared—she had only been 
under water eight-and-forty hours, and a vyedma must soak for 
fully ten days or a fortnight before she can be got to drown. 

As for the herdsman, the direct cause of the flagrant mis- 
carriage of justice which ended in the drowning of poor old 
Marfa, he escaped scot free. 

The Souls of Tirnova did, indeed, hold a specially convened 
meeting in order to decide what steps could or should be taken to 
find and bring the rascal to justice, but it was unanimously 
decided that it would save trouble to take no steps at all. This 
decision was arrived at partly as the result of the starost’s 
eloquence, and partly because it was in perfect agreement with 
the disposition of the councillors, who, being Russian peasants, 
were naturally unwilling to take any unnecessary trouble er to do 
anything that could with equal ease be left undone. 

As for the starost’s speech, it was short but very much to the 
point. Here it is: 

‘ Brothers,’ he said, ‘God is in heaven and the Tsar is far 
away; also Russia is yery large and the pastuch is very small, 
How should we set about to find one little herdsman ?’ 

Clearly the thing was ridiculous, 

FRED, WaIsHAW. 





Through the Iron Gates in a 
Pair-oared Gig. 


‘~ a man anxious for excitements and mouth-in-the-throat 

kind of incidents I can most thoroughly recommend the 
passage of the Kasan Defile and the subsequent Iron Gates in a 
light rowing boat. He may enjoy there to the full all the 
pleasing variety of snags, whirlpools, rapids, and the glorious 
uncertainty that is a concomitant of a very fast current. If he 
be a frequenter of the smooth placid Thames such a trip will have 
the good effect of reducing considerably his belief in his capacity 
‘to do anything he likes with a boat,’ and he will be disagreeably 
surprised at the utter feebleness of the strongest arm when once 
a bark is caught fairly by the rushing stream, and if he arrive 
safe and sound at Orsova he will have considerable respect for the 
river Danube. If he be not prepared for all these experiences he 
had better leave the troubled waters of the Iron Gates and pass 
through them on the deck of a Danube Navigation Company’s 
steamer. 

I was once the crew, acting under the commands of one of the 
best of skippers, of a pair-oared gig that made a trip from Vienna 
down to Rustchuk in Bulgaria—a thousand miles’ row. We were 
not doomed to accomplish our expedition without some adven- 
tures and one or two ‘ moving incidents,’ and of them all we both 
agreed that the most exciting was the passage of the Iron Gates. 
It was one of those things that a man only enjoys afterwards in 
his recollections. During the time we both called ourselves all 
kinds of names for being on the Danube at all, and began to 
appreciate Bismarck’s saying that there is no fool like an English 
fool. But now, on looking back to the events of the day, we both 
think that it was worth living for. 

We had experienced a long time before that the Danube was 
an uncomfortably swift river. From Vienna to Presburg it was 
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like a mill race. Then down to Pesth it slowed down alittle. At 
Belgrade it was almost gentle, but sprang forward again a few 
kilometers down, and continued its rapid course to the sea. Along 
the river from our starting-point until we got to Belgrade we 
had been almost daily warned of the danger we should run in 
attempting to pass through the Iron Gates in our boat. The 
kindly members of the boating club at Pesth, seeing that we were 
bent on attempting the passage, advised us to stop at Drencova, 
the last station before the Gates, and confer with the pilots who 
are stationed there to take the company’s steamers up and down 
the defile. Accordingly one hot summer’s afternoon we tied our 
painter to one of the landing-stage piles there, and with wonderful 
unanimity made our way to the inn to indulge in a glass of light 
beer and find out whether they could give us a bed. There was 
a group of pilots outside, who greeted us with hearty kindness 
as we drank our beer in their company. 

‘Where are you going to, gentlemen ?’ said one of them, a 
great brawny handsome fellow with a shaggy golden beard. 

‘To Orsova.’ 


‘In the steamer ?’ 


* No.’ 

‘ How then ?’ 

‘In our boat.’ 

‘Herr Gott! Herr Jesus! Gott im Himmel!’ burst from the 
group, and Golden Beard added, ‘It cannot be !’ 

But we had made up our minds. ‘It had been done before,’ 
said we, ‘and why shouldn’t we do it?’ 

‘ Ah,’ said one of the pilots, with a humorous twinkle in his 
eye, ‘that settles it. If anything has been done before, the 
Englander always says that he can do it too; and if a thing has 
never been done, why it’s a still greater reason for him to attempt 
it. I know the Englander. I have been to Hull.’ 

We laughed at this summary description of our national 
character, and told them that we were decided. 

‘ Well,’ said Golden Beard, looking round to his companions 
as he lifted his beer to his mouth, ‘we'll drink success to them, 
at any rate, won’t we, comrades ?’ 

‘Surely we will, and there was a clinking of mugs and deep 
draughts of the amber liquid. 

‘Get the chart, Christian,’ said Golden Beard, and a young- 
looking pilot went into the house to fetch it. ‘Now look, sirs,’ 
said he, when it had been brought and opened on the beer- 
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stained table, ‘here is Drencova, where we are, and this,’ pointing 
with a thick finger, ‘is Orsova. Between us and that place is the 
Kasan Defile, and then come the Iron Gates. Here are the 
rapids. When you leave here keep to the right, then pass through 
the Defile, and after that come the rapids. The Islaz rapid is the 
second, and the most difficult. You must pass through the first 
wherever you see unbroken water, and when you come to the 
Islaz—um—um—God help you!’—with sudden rapidity of 
speech. 

‘ Ja, ja, repeated his comrades, ‘God help you!’ 

‘You see, sirs,’ said the man who had been to Hull, bending 
forward and pointing to the chart with the stem of his pipe, 
‘this Islaz rapid is a pig. Sometimes it is open on the right, 
sometimes on the left, sometimes in the middle. It isa pig. If 
it wasn’t for that there would be no need of us, and a Roumanian 
might steer the steamers.’ 

This was a joke. We did not quite understand it, but evidently 
the idea of a Roumanian acting as a pilot was something to be 
laughed at, and the simple pilots all shook their stout bodies in 
a unanimous chuckle. 

‘When I say “God help you,”’ continued Golden Beard, ‘I 
mean that we cannot help you. When I leave here in charge of 
the Buda I shall not be able to tell which direction I am to take 
until I catch sight of the rapid from the bridge. It is always 
changing like a—a—pig.’ 

Evidently the animal here usurped the place of women in the 
matter of simile, but we understood the idea, and concluded that 
it was a regular beast as well as a pig. We sat smoking and 
chatting with these honest pilots, and then took them to see our 
boat. They were like a pack of schoolboys, and insisted on seeing 
our tent, our little Union Jack, our cooking utensils, our oars, 
gear, and sail, and all laughed consumedly at the idea of such a 
boat going through the Islaz. Their jokes on the subject were 
rather lugubrious, at least to us. They would ask us every now 
and again whether we could swim, and the man who had been to 
Hull could always get up a laugh by saying the word ‘ Islaz,’ and 
going through the motions of swimming. But they were kindly, 
good-natured souls, and seemed to be full of charity towards all 
men except Roumanians and Servians, whom they hated with all 
the force of their natures. 

Our little boat, which we had christened the Flirt, and which 
had been purchased at Vienna, was a stout little craft enough for 
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ordinary waters, but for the passage that lay before us it was 
necessary to make some arrangement whereby the risk of shipping 
a sea might be altogether removed. After some consideration we 
determined to cover her fore and aft with tightly stretched pieces 
of canvas rigged over a spar running down the centre, so that the 
water would run back over the sides instead of forming a pool. 
To accomplish this to our satisfaction, however, we felt that it 
would be necessary to stay at Drencova for another day. And 
early the next morning we were hard at work making fast our 
canvas decks amid the kindly criticisms of the pilots. It was late 
in the evening before we had finished, and our work met with the 
complete approbation of the old river dogs. Our evening we spent 
in their company, drinking our beer and listening to their stories 
of murdering Servians and cut-throat Roumanians. Before we 
separated Golden Beard again brought out the chart, and went 
over the course carefully, giving us instructions on every point 

and then, at the end, shaking his head, he announced that his 
opinion was that we should never get to Orsova in the Flirt. 
This seemed to be the unanimous idea of his comrades, and we 
went to bed that night without any particular exuberance of 
spirits. 

Early the next morning, under a cloudless sky, we embarked 
on board our little craft, stowed everything away in order shook 
the horny hands of the pilots who were left, and amid the hearty 
good wishes of the spectators pushed out into the swift stream and 
ran down with it towards the entrance of the Kasan Defile. The 
skipper was in the stern sheets, tiller in hand (we had unshipped 
the rudder-lines and fixed on a tiller), while I was sculling on the 
thwart amidships. There were two dangerous points to be 
avoided within the first half-hour. A rock jutted out at a sharp 
turn in the river, and sometimes formed a whirlpool. Opposite to 
it was a snag, equally to be avoided, and our course lay in mid- 
stream. But it was a case of Scylla and Charybdis. We caught 
sight of the white foam caused by the snag and gave it a wide 
berth. TU had been ordered to scull with all my might in order to 
get sufficient way on the Flirt, and while I was straining my 
muscles in obedience to the command, I saw the skipper’s face 
suddenly assume a look of terror and I heard him shout out, ‘ Pull 
with your left! Hard! For God’s sake!’ 

I did pull with my left until I thought the scull would break, 
and then I felt the nose of the boat suddenly caught round. I 
knew at once that we were in the whirlpool, and a glance at the 
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water on my left filled me with horror. It sloped down to 
the centre of the disturbance at an angle which was appalling, 
Luckily, however, we were only on the extreme outer rim of the 
veritable maélstrom, and, as I pulled with all the strength I had, I 
felt that I was getting her out. The skipper, who looked now as 
cool as a cucumber, said not a word but held the tiller hard round, 
and in another ten seconds we were out of danger. It was a nasty 
shock to our nerves at the very commencement of what we knew 
would be a hazardous day, but the relief at having escaped out of 
that whirl of water made us forget for the moment the troubles to 
come. 

‘A near shave that,’ said the skipper, lighting his pipe. 

‘Deuced near,’ was the reply, as I kept the boat’s nose straight 
in the rushing current. 

We were now bowling along with the fast unbroken current, 
carried through the twists and turns of a splendid gorge. A few 
gentle strokes with the sculls kept us straight and fairly in the 
middle of the stream. The motion was heavenly, and the scenery 
through which we glided was one of Nature’s best efforts in the 
way she had piled rock upon rock and cut down the hillside into 
frowning precipices, patched here and there with straight-stemmed 
pines. But it was not a peaceful scene. It was too rugged, too 
awesome, to give any other idea but that of dread. Here a part 
of the steep had slipped into the stream, leaving a yellow scar on 
the precipitous face. There a mighty rock jutted up from the 
depths below, and in its struggle with the current cast up white 
foam and threw round it a whirling wheel of water. And dimly 
at first, and then every moment more distinctly, we heard the 
roar of rushing waters and knew that we were nearing the rapids, 
and the skipper put down his pipe and gave the word for a more 
vigorous pull. I could see him peer past me to where the first 
rapid began. At first his face assumed a look of anxiety, and then 
cleared again as he said: 

‘ Allright, my boy, give way. I can see the passage.’ 

Louder and louder roared the water as we approached, but the 
skipper’s pipe was in his mouth and I knew we had nothing to 
fear. The pace at which we were rushing was really something 
terrific, and long before I expected it we shot through the long 
line of foaming, hissing, bubbling water which marked the first 
rapid. Our little boat behaved splendidly, and we felt greater 
confidence in our chances over the next difficulty, which was the 
Islaz itself—the ‘ pig’ of the man who had been to Hull. 
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My back, of course, was turned towards the prow of the Flirt, 
and I could see nothing of what was coming. My duty was to 
sit quiet, sculls in hand, and obey every order of the skipper. 
Under the circumstances it can be understood that I studied his 
features with more interest than I ever had before. I could 
generally see in the set of his face whether our course was getting 
plainer or more difficult. But as we approached the Islaz I could 
see nothing but anxiety written on his countenance, and I waited 
for some sign of confidence with no small eagerness. 

‘I’m hanged if I can see a way anywhere,’ at last he said, ‘so 
look out. I must make a shot for it.’ 

I bent to the sculls and prepared myself for a difficult passage. 
The roar of the broken water, which we were quickly nearing, was 
almost deafening. To approach a danger without seeing it 
seemed to me to be the most trying experience I had ever under- 
gone. It was useless to expect to hear the skipper’s commands 
in such a noise, and as I rowed I could only watch his face with 
an eagerness which owed its intensity to fear. Suddenly a 
gesture from the skipper told us that we were close on to the 
rapid. In another moment we were among the boiling, bubbling 
waters. There was a quick falling sensation, and I could feel 
that the Flirt’s nose was under water. I stopped pulling lest I 
should force her still farther, and my manceuvre was rewarded by 
a nod of approval from the steerer. Almost as quickly our little 
boat recovered, and though I heard a splash of water over the 
sides, I was convinced by the steadiness and trimness of the boat 
that we were floating fair and square. In less time than it has taken 
me to write this, we were gliding along safely in smooth water. 

The skipper wiped his brow with a gesture of relief, and 1 
shipped the sculls to bale out the water. We discussed the inci- 
dents of our passage, and both agreed that we had had a very 
lucky escape. If we had not rigged up a covering forward there 
was no doubt but that we should have been swamped, but our 
little canvas deck had fairly saved us. 

We passed the next rapid without any difficulty, and then 
we gave ourselves up to the enjoyment of the most glorious 
river scenery that we had ever gazed upon. ‘The river was 
narrowed to about a hundred yards. On the left a cunningly 
contrived Hungarian road was cut out of the frowning cliffs. On 
the right, all along the magnificent defile, were the remains of 
Trajan’s towing path. It was not hewn out of the rock, except 
in some places, but huge square holes had been bored into it, and 
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into these were fitted oak beams of enormous strength, which 
evidently had borne the planks of the pathway. Here and there 
remained bits of the whole structure, planks, beams and balustrade 
all complete, and we wondered at the magnificent work of those 
lusty old Romans who built for all eternity—almost. 

We lunched close by Trajan’s tablet, a bit of the main rock 
bearing on its polished surface the inscription of the maker of this 
famous path. It has been carefully preserved, and a kind of 
sloping roof let into the rock guards it from the ravages of rain 
and storm. After gazing at it and copying the quaint letters 
engraved thereon, we cast off and continued our journey to where 
the uneven bed and tooth-like rocks churn up the waters into 
whirlpools and races and fields of white foam. 

The Iron Gates are undergoing the sad lot of all turbu- 
lent streams—they are being corrected. The Austro-Hungarian 
Government are constructing a huge solid breakwater, which will 
insure a safe and deep passage at all times and in all states of 
the river. Most people are under the impression that the river 
is almost closed in by the ‘Gates,’ but as a matter of fact it is at 
its widest. The obstruction lies in the bed, for as the swiftly 
flowing stream widens out after the Kasan Defile, it becomes very 
shallow, and the massive rocks in the bed show their ugly heads, 
or only just conceal them in a foot of water. The navigation is 
frightfully difficult, and in fact impossible, when the river is very 
low. For us the great difficulty and danger consisted not so 
much in the chances of running on to a rock as into the whirlpools 
which suddenly form, and as suddenly dissppear, i in the neigh- 
bourhood of the submerged rock, 

We had, therefore, to trust almost entirely to luck. Unfor- 
tunately the river was very swollen and extremely fast, so that 
there was every likelihood of getting into these maélstroms. 
The weather, too, had become bad, the sky was overcast, and the 
sultry air warned us that we were to have a thunderstorm. We 
had had quite enough ‘ emotions’ already, and with the Iron Gates 
before us, it was not pleasant to have to contend with a storm. 
We therefore ‘put our backs into it,’ and sent the little Flirt 
along in fine style. We held the same positions as when we 
passed through the Islaz, but now the skipper had a hard task 
before him. Whenever he saw indications of a whirlpool, he was 
able to give it a wide berth, but the difficulty was that they 
appeared sometimes under the boat’s nose without the slightest 
warning. On those occasions the order was ‘Pull like the very 
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deuce!’ arid generally we were able to cut through the turning 
waters. On one occasion, however, we were fairly caught. We 
had eased off a little in order to allow the skipper plenty of time 
to make sure whether there was danger ahead. Without any 
warning whatever, and with a suddenness which prevented any 
action, the water all round us began to turn like a teetotum. 
We were in the very centre of the disturbance, and our frail gig 
began to whirl round and round with a velocity which was 
positively sickening. I immediately shipped oars, and we both 
sat tight waiting for the end of it all. Had our boat been longer 
or heavier, I am convinced that we should have been upset, but 
our lightness saved us, for in the same unexpected manner there 
was a quick upheaval of the waters, and we were caught by the 
current and carried down stream before we had realised the agree- 
able change. What causes these unexpected whirlpools, and what 
is the reason of their equally unexpected disappearances, I cannot 
understand. It may be that the flow of water increases every 
now and agai, or it may be a floating log which, grounding 
on the sunken rock, is sufficient to start the vast eddy. But 
whatever may be the cause of these phenomena, there can be no 
doubt that they are disagreeable things to meet in a light gig. 

We had another unpleasant experience of a whirlpool, and 
then we got out of the Iron Gates and it was plain sailing until 
we got to Orsova. But the elements seemed determined not to 
let us escape without difficulty, for we were carried into a thick 
ink-black cloud, which vomited forth incessant flashes of dazzling 
lightning. The roar of the thunder followed so close upon them 
that we knew we were in dangerous proximity to the centre 
of the electric disturbance. The water shone with broad sheets 
of the blue fluid, and it was unpleasant work passing along. So 
dark and gloomy was it that we could see neither bank, and 
simply floated down with the current. Then the rain fell in an 
awful shower, and in two minutes we were wet to the skin, or, as 
the French say, ‘ to the very bone.’ 

But in spite of it all, rapids, whirlpools, and thunderstorm, 
we at last arrived at Orsova and received a welcome which we by 
no means expected. The pilots at Drencova ‘\ad telegraphed to 
their confréres as Orsova that we had started to attempt the 
passage, and excitement ran high in the latter place. From one 
o'clock we had been expected. The pilots, the steamship com- 
pany’s employés, the customs officials, and the townspeople, had 
forgathered together on the quay discussing eagerly our chances, 
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When three o'clock came, and we had not arrived, the general 
opinion was that we had met with an accident. At four o’clock 
it was reported as certain that we had been drowned. At five 
they began to look for our dead bodies floating down, and when 
at half-past we appeared safe and sound from out the black 
thundercloud, our little Union Jack waving in spite of the rain, 
there arose a mighty shout of ‘Bravo, Englander!’ which did 
much to recompense us for our difficulties and dangers. 


H. A. Gwynne. 
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Tom’s Second Missus. 


ETTY ALTY was dying. The neighbours had told her several 

times of late that they doubted she was goin’ a long road, 

and the lengthening face of Tom, her Gaffer, appeared to endorse 

their prognostics; but Betty had never believed in her own 

critical condition until the doctor told her one day that she really 
was getting to the end of her tether. 

‘Well, said Betty with a sigh, ‘th’ A’mighty knows what’s 
best fur us all. He couldn’t ha’ took me at a time when I'd ha’ 
felt myself more ready to. goo.’ 

‘ Good old Betty !’ said the doctor, admiringly. 

‘ Ah,’ continued Betty, ‘ pig’s killed, yo’ see, an’ chickens is 
pretty nigh grown, and taters ‘ll be got in a two-three days. 
There’s nought mich left as wants seein’ to. If it weren’t fur th’ 
thought o’ th’ Gaffer I'd be a’most fain to goo—this here cough 
shakes me to pieces very near—but eh, I cannot think whatever 
our Tom will do! Eh, doctor, yo’d never think how little sense 
he has fur a mon of his years! He’s that careless and foolish-like 
I welly lose patience wi’ him sometimes. Yo’d never think. 
He'll sit aside o’ fire and watch it gooin’ out, an’ never retch out 
‘sand to mend it; an’ he'll put blackin’ on t’wan boot happen 
twice ower, an’ leave th’ t’other dirty, and walk to church of a 
Sunday in it wi’out takin’ a bit o’ notice. An’ sleep! Eh dear o’ 
me, that mon ’ud sleep I welly b’lieve till just upon dinner-time 
if 1 wasn’t theer to shake him an’ shout in ’s ear.’ 

‘Poor Tom,’ said the doctor, laughing and buttoning up his 
coat, ‘he’ll be in a bad way I’m afraid when you're gone, Betty, 
He seems to be the kind of chap that wants a woman to take care 
of him,’ 

‘Eh, he is thot fur sure,’ agreed the wife, sorrowfully, ‘I 
dunnot raly know how the Gaffer’s to live wi’out no Missus.’ 

‘Why he must take another Missus, that’s all! If you will 
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follow my advice, Betty, you'll pick him out a good one youtself 
before you go, and then you'll be sure he'll be well looked after.’ 

The doctor buttoned the last button as he spoke and broke 
into a loud and cheery ‘ Ha, ha.’ He was a North-countryman, 
born and bred, and there was an occasional almost brutal frankness 
in his dealings with his patients. But they, being of the same 
kidney, liked him none the less for it. Usually a joke like this 
would have been laughingly applauded; but Betty, struck with 
the idea, answered in all seriousness— 

‘ That ’ud be th’ best, but I reckon it’ll be hard enough to find 
wan as ‘ull do fur him same ’s me. We mun dothe best we can as 
how it is.’ 

The doctor withdrew, laughing and rolling his shoulders, and 
Betty, left alone, closed her eyes and fell to planning arrange- 
ments for her own funeral. Her mind, however, again reverted to 
the less cheerful subject of Tom’s future prospects, and her face 
puckered itself up into a thousand doleful wrinkles as she realised 
the difficulty of providing him with a suitable helpmate. 

Presently Tom himself entered the adjoining room—Betty’s 
bed had been ‘ shifted’ to the parlour since her last attack, as she 
found a difficulty in getting up and down stairs, and besides she 
could thus more conveniently superintend Tom’s operations in the 
kitchen. She heard him poking up the fire now, and filling the 
kettle ; then the thump, thump of his clogs as he kicked them 
off on the floor; finally he opened the door and came in. He was 
an undersized, stout little man, with a ruddy, comical face, every 
feature of which seemed to turn up; even his eyebrows appeared 
to be climbing up his forehead, as though desirous of taking pos- 
session of the top of his head, which, indeed, sorely needed hirsute 
adornment. 

He advanced slowly to his wife’s bedside, contemplating her 
anxiously the while. 

‘How doesto find thysel’ now?’ he asked. 

Betty’s face assumed a certain melancholy importance. 

‘Doctor says I’m not long fur this world, Tom, he does indeed. 
“Yo’re very near th’ end o’ yo’re tether Betty,” says he; so theer 
in’t mich time to be lost i’ getting ready, thou sees,’ 

‘Eh,’ said Tom, eyeing her very solemnly indeed. ‘Eh, 
Betty, ’m—lI'm sorry, I am that.’ 

‘Well,’ said Betty, with a superior air, ‘we’s all ha’ to goo 
when we're time cooms. I allus thought yo'd be first, Tom, an 
I'd planned to gi’ yo’ a nice funeral. But theer, it isn’t the Lord’s 
will, Thou’lt see as I’m laid out seemly—the best sheets is yonder 
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o’ th’ top shelf o’ th’ cupboard, an’ I’d like to weer my little cap 
wi’ th’ lace borders. Yo’ can boil th’ big ham, an’ have a nice bit 
o’ cheese an’ that, but no beer. Nay, I wunnot ha’ no drinkin’ at 
my buryin’, an’ so I tell thee.’ 

‘Well,’ said Tom, thoughtfully scraping his chin with his big 
fore-finger, ‘I doubt folks “Il be a bit disapp’inted like; they 
allus look fur a drop o’ summat—’specially them as carry coffin, 
thou knows. I'd be loth to vex thee, but still I'd like everything 
gradely at thy buryin’, owd lass.’ 

‘Coom,’ conceded Betty, somewhat mollified, ‘thou can give 
bearers a mug each if thou likes then, but t’other folk mun do wi’ 
coffee, an’ thou’d happen best stick to coffee thysel’. *I’ud never 
do fur thee to fuddle thysel’ on such a ’casion.’ 

Tom looked a little blank, but he wisely forbore to discuss the 
point, and, after a moment’s pause, observed with a deep sigh, 
‘that he doubted if he’d ’ave mich ’eart for coffee at sich a time.’ 

‘ Whatever mun I do when thou’rt gone, Missus, l’m sure I 
don’t know,’ he added, hopelessly. 

Betty raised herself on her elbow. 

‘Tom, I’ve been bethinkin’ mysel’ and unbethinkin’ mysel’. 
Thou’rt noan the mak’ o’ chap as could get on wi’out a woman to 
do fur thee. Why thou ’ud clem sooner nor think o’ gettin’ thy 
mate fur thysel’, and as fur cleanin’ up, thou ’ud never notice if th’ 
place wur a foot deep in muck. Thou’ud need a body allus at thy 
elbow.’ 

‘Well, said Tom, disconsolately, ‘I reckon I'll ha’ to mak’ 
shift wi’ some mak’ o’ little lass as ’ull’ 

‘ Little lass,’ interrupted the old woman indignantly. ‘That 
‘ud be a pretty todo! Set wan child to watch another. Same as 
blind leadin’ blind.’ 

‘Ah, but,’ interpolated Tom, mildly, ‘theer’s none so mich 
work i’ this little cote. Would thou have me pay out wage to a 
full-grown woman to set twiddjin’ her thumbs i’ th’ ingle-nook 
wan half of her time ?’ 

‘Did thou ever see me twiddle my thumbs for so mich as a 
minute, ‘T'ummas Alty? Theer’s work enough here if it’s done as 
it should be, I can tell thee. But I never said thou wast to pay 
out wage. Nought o’ th’ kind. Thou mun get wed, mon, as soon 
as thou con at arter I’m putten under ground. Yigh, thou mun 
tak’ another Missus, an’ then thou'lt not have to pay nought, an’ 
hoo’ll happen bring thee a bit o’ brass i’stead.’ 

‘Eh, Betty!’ said the Gaffer, taken aback. ‘ Whatever put 
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sich a notion as that i’ thy ’ead? I dunnot want no missuses at 
arter thou’rt gone, I’m sure I don’t. I'd be a bonny bridegroom, 
jist upon sixty-four! Eh, the neighbours ’ud think me a gradely 
fool.’ 

‘Nay, nobry’d reckon it nought but nat’ral—a lone mon same’s 
thee. An’ what’s sixty-four? Didn’t owd Ned Turner get wed 
when he wur seventy-two an’ his wife gone seventy? Hoo was 
his first love, they say, an’ kept company wi’ him a year an’ more 
when they was young folks. Then hoo went to service an’ Ned 
took up wi’ another lass. An’ when they coom together again 
everywan said it was beautiful.’ 

‘Coom, if that’s all,’ cried Tom, fired with a spirit of emulation, 
‘theer was poor Ann Norris as I coorted afore I met thee. Hoo’s 
a widow now, an’ childer is all upgrown an’ settled. Hoo’d be glad 
enough, I reckon, if we was to mak’ it up again.’ 

‘ Now thot’s downreet ondacent on thee, Tummas, to be bring- 
ing up Ann Norris to me now as I’ve wan foot i’th’ grave! Thou 
an’ me has had mony a word afore about Ann Norris. A poor 
sickly ill-favvoured body hoo is too, and allus was, an’ wan as never 
was good fur mich at ony time! If thou was to wed her yo’d 
both coom to th’ Union afore aught was long, fur sure!’ 

‘ Well, well, Betty, I did but name her, thou knows. I thought 
hoo’d happen do fur me as well as another, an’ both bein’ widowed 
’tud ha’ seemed more coomfortable like.’ 

‘ Coomfortable !’ ejaculated Betty ironically; ‘ah! ’t ud be very 
coomfortable to hear t’ owd body castin’ up ’usband to thee fro’ 
morn till neet! Hoo thought the world o’ Joe, hoo did—eh, they 
was a proper pair o’ dunderheads! An hoo’ll be castin’ him up at 
thee all roads.’ 

‘Coom then,’ said Tom, who was anxious to meet Betty’s views 
if possible, ‘ what saysto to wan o’ Gilbertson’s daughters ? They’n 
never been wed nor coorted neither as I’ve heerd on.’ 

‘Eh, Tom, Tom! Eh, dear o’ me! However wilto mak’ shift 
to get along i’ this world? Why th’ oldest o’ Gilbertson’s lasses 
is but wan-an’-twenty year owd.’ 

‘ Ay, an’ a-bonny lass too,’ remarked Tom, with a certain con- 
templative air; ‘straight as a dart, an’ her mother’s reet hond 
they say.’ 

‘An’ doesto think hoo’ll be like to tak’ to thee wi’ thy bald 
head an’ all?’ Here the old woman was interrupted by a 
violent fit of coughing, during which her husband regarded her 
with an expression of the utmost bewilderment and concern. 
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‘Well, whatever mun I do?’ he asked, as she sank back 
exhausted on her pillows. ‘I’m nobbut fur doin’ as thou reckons 
best, thou knows, an’ I cannot call to mind nobry else as would 
jus’ suit.’ 

‘Theer’s Margaret Heptonstall, isn’t there ?’ suggested Betty, 
with an oddly triumphant intonation. ‘Tom, I tell thee hoo’s 
th’ wife fur thee! a staid, sensible, thrifty body, wi’ a tidy bit 
saved, I fancy. Margaret ‘ud mak’ thee rarely coomfortable, 
Tummas.’ 


Mr. Alty’s face did not assume the rapture which might have 
been expected. 

‘Hoo’s gettin’ into years pretty well, isn’t hoo?’ he asked 
doubtfully, ‘an’ hoo’s a terrible sharp tongue, they say.’ 

‘No sharper than other folkses,’ retorted Betty. ‘If yo’ speak 
civil to Margaret hoo'll speak civil to you. Her and me was allus 
pretty thick, an’ I never had nought to complain on. Hoo’sa 
notable body is Margaret, an’ hoo mun be a good ten year younger 
than thysel’, Tom. Eh, I can mind her fire-irons! Last time I 
went to see her they fair glittered, they did, an’ her table was 
scrubbed till yo’ could eat off it, an’ the tiles o’ th’ floor, I could 
welly see myself in ’em! Hoo’d keep this here parlour nice, fur 
sure, an’ never let a bit o’ rust coom nigh th’ pots an’ pans i’ th’ 
kitchen as I’ve allus took sich pride in,’ 

Tom grunted. 

‘Hoo’d do for thee,’ went on Betty, enthusiastically; ‘ eh, dear, 
it’s a pleasure to think how coomfortable hoo’d mak’ thee.’ 

Tom’s countenance still betrayed but moderate satisfaction. 

‘Td rest easy i’ th’ ground if I knowed as Margaret was seein’ 
to thee. Hoo’s a wonderful hand at a pork-pie, Tom, and as 
fur sassages an’ black-puddin’s hers is reckoned th’ best i’ th’ 
village.’ 

‘Say no moor, cried Tom with sudden determination, ‘ we’s 
do it if thou’rt so set on’t! Hoo isn’t wan as I’d ha’ thought o’ 
pickin’ fur mysel’, but if thou’rt satisfied all’s reet.’ 

‘An’ thou’ll call round to Margaret’s to-morrow wilto ? an’ ax 
her to step over here a bit. Id like to put her in th’ way 0’ 
things afore I go.’ 

Mr. Alty assented ; and the next day, donning his Sunday 
coat and hat, but retaining his corduroy nether-garments—a 
costume eminently adapted to the solemn but business-like 
errand on which he was bent—he duly betook himself to the 
abode of poor Betty’s prospective successor. 
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Margaret Heptonstall, a tall gaunt woman, with a frosty eye, 
and an angular cast of feature, was standing with her back to the 
door, and her bony arms plunged up to the elbows in soap-suds. 

‘Good arternoon,’ observed Tom, diffidently, his eyebrows 
climbing a little further up his forehead than usual. ‘ Yo'll have 
heerd as our Missus is down wi’ th’ titus an’ not expected to 
recover.’ 

‘Ah,’ returned Margaret, ‘I did hear summat o’ th’ kind. It'll 
be a bad job fur you, Mr. Alty, won’t it? Dun yo’ want me to 
lay her out or that ?’ 

‘ Not exactly,’ returned Tom, dolefully, ‘hoo isn’t dead yet, 
yo’ see ’>—- 

‘Eh, but’s allus well to look for’ard an’ not be leavin’ things to 
the last.’ 

‘ Hoo towd me to step round an’ ax yo’ to look in fur a two- 
three minutes. Hoo’s awful anxious to see yo’, an’ hoo’d tak’ it 
very kind o’ yo’ to coom.’ 

Margaret’s face clouded, and she clacked her tongue against 
the roof of her mouth before replying. 

‘ Well, if it hadn’t ha’ been washin’ day there ’d ha’ been no 
trouble about it, but I’m i’ th’ very thickest of my wark now. I'd 
ha’ thought yo’r Betty ’ud ha’ knowed Tuesday was a busy day wi’ 
me. Is it summat partic’lar ?’ 

‘Well, it is rayther partic’lar,’ said Tom, while his eyebrows 
actually disappeared under his hat. ‘Hoo wouldn’t ha’ axed it 
I’m sure wi’out it wur thot. Hoo’s awful troubled i’ her mind, 
Margaret, and hoo allus thought a dale o’ yo’.’ 

Miss Heptonstall slowly withdrew her arms from the tub, 
wiped them, and pulled down her sleeves; then she stalked into 
the adjoining room, presently emerging, bonneted and shawled. 

‘Vl nobbut feed th’ dumb things an’ then I’m ready,’ she 
remarked, 

Tom stood by while two large black cats were each provided 
with a saucer of milk, and a fat and ancient collie dog invited to 
partake of an immense dish of porridge; after which Margaret 
sallied forth with a pailful of scraps for the hens. 

‘Yo’ might give pigs their mate,’ she observed, nodding side- 
ways at an overflowing bucket in the corner, ‘It'll save time.’ 

Tom looked ruefully at his Sunday coat and wondered what 
Betty would say; but he did not venture to protest, and neither 
was he possessed of sufficient enterprise to doff the garment in 
question before betaking him to his task, 
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At last they set off, Tom lagging comfortably behind, accord- 
ing to his invariable custom when escorting Betty. But, to his 
annoyance, Margaret accommodated her pace to his, and insisted 
on keeping abreast of him. 

She asked questions, too, which required answers, instead of 
keeping to the good old-established rule which prescribes an 
occasional placid remark on the one hand and a monosyllabic grunt 
on the other. 

When they arrived at his cottage he ushered Miss Heptonstall, 
according to Betty’s orders, straight into the sick room. Betty 
was sitting up in bed, a flush on her hollow cheeks and her eyes 
unusually bright. She received her visitor solemnly and pointed 
to a chair. 

‘Sit yo’ down, Margaret, do, and Tom, dunnot thou be fur 
leavin’ us. Coom round here to cheer t’other side o’ th’ bed.’ 

Tom, who had been going out of the room, came back rather 
unwillingly, walked round the bed, and sat down, hitching up his 
trousers at the knees. 

Betty thereupon, at great length and with much persuasive 
detail, broached her plan to Margaret, whose astonishment knew 
no bounds. 

‘Well, of all!’ she began, when at last a pause in Betty’s 
speech enabled her to put in a word. ‘ Well, Betty! I never could 
ha’ dreamed o’ sich a thing! I never reckoned to change my 
condition at this time o’ day, and I never did hold wi’ men folks 
as how tis. Nay, nay, no men fur me, I’ve allus said!’ 

‘Ah, but, see yo’, Margaret,’ cried Betty, warmly, ‘our 
Tom’s not same ’s other folks. Eh, he’s that quiet and that good 
natured I could never tell you. I scarce know half my time 
whether he’s in th’ house or out o’t.’ 

Here Tom’s countenance assumed an expression of gra- 
tified surprise, and he hitched up the knees of his trousers 
again. 

‘I welly believe theer never was sich a wan as our Tom! 
Never no drinking nor swearin’ nor traipsin’ off to th’ town o’ 
neets. Every penny of his wage he hands ower to me reg’lar, an’ 
he'll wark—eh, dear! how thot mon o’ mine will wark! Never 
one minute idle.’ 

Tom, rubbing his hands up and down on his knees, looked 
more and more elated and astonished. Really he had had no 
idea that Betty had such a high opinion of him. 

* And see how coomfortable he’d mak’ yo’. He’s addlin’ good 
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wage—eighteen shillin’ a week, yo’ known—and he’s saved a bit, 
an’ he’s wan o’ th’ owdest members o’ the club.’ 

Margaret, visibly moved, gazed at Tom with an appraising 
eye, he, meanwhile, endeavouring to appear wholly uncon- 
scious; but he thought within his own mind that Margaret 
would be very foolish indeed if she did not at once close with the 
offer. 

‘Ah, Margaret, I tell yo’,’ pursued Betty, emphatically, ‘ yo’ll 
be a happy craitur if yo'll tak’ our Gaffer. Ony woman ’ud think 
hersel’ lucky to get sich a chance.’ 

‘Coom,’ said Tom, grinning bashfully, ‘theer, missus, thot’ll 
do! Thou’t sayin’ too mich.’ 

‘ Nay, lad, I couldna say too mich, nor half enough. Who's 
to say it if Idunnot? I ought to know, as has been wed to thee 
thirty year an’ more.’ 

‘Thou has, owd lass, thou has,’ cried Tom, suddenly beginning 
to whimper. ‘Thirty year, eh! dear o’ me. I dunno however 
I’m to tak’ up wi’ a new un.’ 

He wiped his eyes with his coat-cuff, and sobbed. 

‘Get away wi’ thee, wilto, leather-head, said Betty in an 
angry whisper; ‘thou’rt allus sp’ilin’ everything! Out wi’ thee 
to kitchen, an’ set ’taters on to boil.’ 

He shambled out, and the two women continued to discuss 
the projected alliance; Margaret finally consenting to become, in 
due time, the second Mrs, Alty. 

‘It'll be a wonderful coomfort to my mind, Margaret,’ observed 
the present possessor of that title. ‘I know yo’re jest sich a wan 
fur scrubbin’ an’ cleaning as mysel’. Yo’ll keep steel bar on my 
fender bright, an’ wash the chany careful; an’ theer’s a two-three 
silver spoons i’ th’ cupboard, but I never use them, yo’ known.’ 

Margaret nodded. 

‘I reckon I'll have a look round afore I go,’ she said. ‘ Con 
I do anything for yo’, Betty?’ 

‘Nay, thank yo’; I have a drink here. Barley-water an’ 
milk, yo’ see, I dunnot care fur mich else. But stop an’ have a 
bit o’ dinner yoursel’, Theer’s a nice bit 0’ cowd pork, an’ ’taturs 
’ull be ready afore aught’s long.’ 

‘ Well, I could do wi’ a bit,’ replied Margaret. 

A great snuffling and scratching at the bedroom door inter- 
rupted her, and she laughed. 

‘ Why, here’s poor Laddie! Eh, weren’t it clever o’ th’ craitur 
to follow me here? It’s wonderful the sense he has!’ 
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She opened the door as she spoke, and the collie rushed in; 
bouncing up against Betty’s bed with his fore paws, and making 
muddy tracks on her sheets, She pushed him feebly away, with 
a little scream, at once angry and terrified. 

‘My word, Margaret, whatever are yo’ thinkin’ on? An’ 
Tom—lI do wonder at him, lettin’ the brute in here! Th’ mon 
hasn’t a bit o’ sense! Eh, Margaret, turn it out, do!’ 

‘ He'll noan hurt yo’,’ said Miss Heptonstall; ‘he’s the good- 
naturedest beast alive, an’ that knowin’, yo’d think he’d talk 
sometimes. I’m fond of all wick things, but he’s my favouryite. 
Ah, when him an’ me’s sat aside o’ th’ fire, I'd ax no better 
company. An’ he sleeps under my bed o’ neets, as quiet as a 
Christian.’ 

‘Under th’ bed!’ exclaimed Betty, deeply scandalised— 
‘under th’ bed! Did onybody ever hear o’ sich a tale? My word, 
Marg’ret, yo'll ha’ to give ower that mak’ o’ wark if yo’ reckon to 
coom here! I'll noan ha’ dogs an’ sich-like coomin’ into my ’ouse, 
messin’ about wi’ their muddy paws, an’ knockin’ ower things wi’ 
their great tails! I never did howd wi’ ’em, an’ I’m noan goin’ 
to have ’em about when I’m gone.’ 

Margaret was either too good-tempered or too obtuse to make 
the obvious retort that, when she was installed as Tom’s Missus, 
Betty would no longer be in a position to object to any novelty 
she might wish to introduce. She sniffed a little instead of reply- 
ing, and stalked into the kitchen, leaving the door ajar. 

Betty lay back, panting: the recent discussion had exhausted 
her, and her growing irritation was now almost more than she 
could bear. With dilated nostrils and parted lips she listened to 
the movements and conversation of the pair in the kitchen. 

‘Dun yo’ allus ha’ taters boiled i’ their jackets ?’ she heard 
Margaret say, ‘I like ’em better peeled an’ steamed mysel’!’ 

‘Our Missus reckons it’s more wasteful,’ rejoined Tom. 

‘Not a bit, if it’s done careful. An’ they’re a deal tastier. 
Boiled an’ steamed, yo’ known, an’ then browned a bit, i’ th’ oo’n, 
eh, they’re wonderful good.’ 

‘ Very like they are,’ agreed Tom, and Betty felt unreasonably 
angry. 

‘ Here’s the pork, went on Margaret. ‘H’m! time to eat it; 
it’s gettin’ mouldy.’ 

‘*Twas nobbut cooked day afore yesterday,’ cried Betty, but so 
feebly that no one heard her. 

Margaret clattered about, peering into dishes and opening 
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drawers. Betty writhed as she pictured the cold eyes prying into 
her treasures, the calculating fingers touching them. 

‘Hoo might ha’ waited till I were dead,’ she said to herself. 

‘Here’s a good few apples,’ Margaret observed presently, 
* They'll coom in nice fur sauce wi’ that dry bit o’ pork. I'll make 
it in a minute, see!’ 

‘ Nay, they apples is fur turnovers at the week end yo’ known,’ 
returned Alty. ‘ When beef’s done, an’ we’re put to fur a bit, it 
makes a change wi’ a mouthful or two o’ cheese. We never ha’ 
sauce wi out at Michaelmas and Christmas when we’n a goose.’ 

‘Well, J think cowd pork’s poor mate fur onybody. I'll mak’ 
yo’ a bit o’ sauce in a two-three minutes ; yo'll fancy your dinner a 
deal more.’ 

Tom made no further protest. Unprincipled Tom, was this 
the way he repaid Betty for all her long anxious years of thrift 
and saving ? 

As for Margaret, she was an extravagant hussy, a good-fur- 
nought, wi’ her wasteful wheedlin’ ways! Certainly, if Betty had 
known what she was, she would never have selected her as a mate 
for her Gaffer. But, indeed, the Gaffer was just as bad. If he 
had had the spirit of a mouse, he’d have stood up for Betty, and 
maintained that her ways were best ; and instead of that he would 
gobble up his sauce, for sure, and show that he enjoyed it! Betty 
felt more and more wrathful against Tom; oddly enough, even 
more than against Margaret. 

‘Well, all’s ready now,’ observed Margaret, after a short in- 
terval. 

‘Pull up then,’ returned her host. ‘ Help yo’rsel’, do, Miss 
Heptonstall.’ 

Ah, they were getting on very nicely, and never a thought 
to the poor dying woman in the next room! Well, well, she'd 
soon be out o’ their road now, but she did think Tom would have 
shown more feelin’. ; 

‘Yo’r table-cloth’s pretty well wore out,’ observed the visitor, 
presently ; ‘theer’s more darns than stuff. Is this yo’r Betty’s 
mendin’ ?’ : 

‘Ah,’ said Tom, 

‘I allus use a finer thread mysel’, but I’ve a beautiful lot o’ 
new table-cloths. Wan on ’em ’ud be nice fur the funeral.’ 

‘Nay,’ put in Betty from the inner room, ‘I'll not ha’ nought 
but my own stuff,’ 
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‘ Wasto callin’, owd wench?’ asked Tom mildly, but Betty 
had pulled the sheet over her face and did not respond. 

She sobbed a little while she hid her face thus. 

It was some time before she made up her mind to emerge, 
and when she did so, strange sounds met her ear. The couple in 
the next room were having ‘ words,’ and Tom’s voice was uplifted 
’ indiguantly. 

‘It’s our Missus’s cheer, I tell yo’. I'll noan ha’ the dog set 
in our Missus’s cheer.’ 

‘Goodness gracious! Wan cheer’s no better than another. 
Laddie allus sets i’ th’ armcheer at our place. He'll noan hurt it, 
an’ thy Missus ’ll never need it no more.’ 

‘Well, if hoo doesn’t set in it, nobry else shall set in’t,’ 
shouted Tom. ‘Theer now! [I'll not have it.’ 

‘Why, then, I tell yo’, Mester Alty, if I’m to coom to this 
‘ouse I'll set in ony cheer I fancy, an’ do jest as I please! If I’m 
to coom to this ’ouse I'll coom as Missus, an’ not tak’ no words 
fro’ nobry.’ 

‘Then yo’ needn’t coom!’ shouted Tom. ‘I'll ha’ noan o’ 
yo’. I'll not ha’ nobry settin’ in our Missus’s place an’ findin’ fault 
wi our Missus’s ways! An’ yo’ con goo as soon as yo’n a mind 
to—yo’ an’ yon ill-favvoured cur o’ yours! I'll be fain to see th’ 
last on yo’.’ 

The plates and glasses jingled as he struck the table with his 
fist; there was a scraping back of chairs, and hasty footfalls 
sounded on the tiled floor. 

‘I’m fain to goo, then,’ cried Margaret, shrilly; ‘ but dunnot 
yo’ coom axin’ me back, thot’s all.’ 

‘Nay,’ said Tom, ‘I wunnot.’ 

The house door banged, and the Gaffer, rushing into Betty's 
room, sank down upon her bed and burst into tears. 

‘Eh, Missus,’ he sobbed plaintively, ‘I cannot thooal it—nay, 
Icannot! Eh, thou may barge at me as mich as thou likes. 
Hoo’s gone, an’ I’m glad on’t! Eh, I thought I’d ha’ choked wi’ 
that sauce o’ hers! Nay, lass, I cannot do wi’ a strange woman 
arter all they years as thou an’ me’s been wed! I dunnot want 
nobry but thee.’ 

A tremulous smile crept over Betty’s old face, and she 
stretched out a shaking hand, which Tom grasped fervently. 

‘But whatever wilto do when"I’m"gone?’ she asked, after a 
moment, 

: 
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‘TI dunno,’ responded Tom, still clutching her hand; ‘ but I'll 
never have another Missus—I know thot. Id a dale sooner go 
to th’ Union.’ 

‘Eh, mon, I couldna rest i’ my grave if thou wert i’ th’ 
Union.’ 

‘ Why, then, thou mun not goo to thy grave, owd lass—thou 
munnot truly! Eh, Betty, couldn’t thou mak’ a shift to live a - 
bit longer? Happen I’m noan so long fur this world mysel’, 
I'd a deal sooner we went together.’ 

Betty looked wistfully at him. 

‘If it were th’ A’mighty’s will,’ she said. ‘Eh, well, I'll try 
to howd on fur a bit.’ 

Betty’s efforts were crowned with success. This little drama 
took place more than two years ago, and she is not dead yet. 


M. E. FRAncIs. 
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Pallinsburn Gull Pond. 


NE need not be a naturalist to lament the disappearance of 
the gulls from their ancient breeding-place. I have often 
seen the merest stranger surprised by a view of the pond into 
exclamations of delight! The eye came very suddenly upon 
the scene. Passing along the woody highway leading to Scot- 
land—a rugged plantation on one side and a hawthorn hedge 
enclosing a rich meadow on the other, gradually there broke on 
the ear a noise that seemed to carry far inland a vision of rocks 
and briny pools and a restless sea ruffling under a summer wind. 
Of late years a straggling rookery has been establishing itself 
close at hand, but the bird of the wave has not a voice like any 
woodlander. Listening, the visitor advances, and all at once the 
road carries him to the very edge of a smooth weedy pool cradled 
and hidden by trees and dotted with reed-grown islands. The 
opposite margin is a noble park overlooked by a mansion. 
Mingling in the scene—sitting on the grass, nursing their young, 
brooding on eggs, or hovering above the water—are countless 
myriads of gulls with flashing white wings and shining black 
caps. Nature, or the cunning of man, has done much to en- 
hance the beauty of the picture, for the pond is set about with 
trees, lilac and hawthorn and chestnut and laburnum, whose 
blossoms make a framework for the pond. There were times 
in the evening when the slowly westering sun cast a peculiarly 
enchanting light upon the commingling of flower and feather. 

If you waved a white handkerchief round your head there 
was silence for a moment as the sitting birds all flew up in alarm 
and circled, not in groups, but through and through one another’s 
line of flight, and almost immediately began to settleagain. But 
if the spectator closed his eyes as the noisy bickering birds were 
descending on their nests, their clamour was so suggestive of brine 
and billow, it seemed so essentially a song, if not the very voice 
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of ocean, it rapt one’s fancy forcibly away to the shore of the North 
Sea, to the tide running in over the low sands at Goswick and 
waves lashing against the rocks. 

But if this were the effect produced on any casual visitor, it 
will easily be understood that the Gull Pond was a perpetual 
delight to those who had known it from infancy. There are many 
opulent bird haunts in the neighbourhood. Any boy whom you 
may find making reed whistles or plaiting rushes by Marmion’s 
Well is aware that Flodden Hill, known to some for its connection 
with ‘old, unhappy, far-off things,’ is still more famous for the 
owls that every night whoop all over the adjacent country side, 
and whose nests are to be found in the face of the old quarry and 
in the dense firs. On the way down from it you pass a Dene, 
with a rookery, where the sparrow-hawk’s nest is not sought in 
vain. For certain trivial reasons the antiquary loves the ruins 
of Etal Castle, but their true importance is derived from the fact 
that never was there such a place for jackdaws and pigeons and 
starlings. Lovers of Nature extol Twizel Glen because the sober 
Till there flings off his customary decorum and breaks into merry 
dancing streams that under overhanging trees, past steep green 
banks, through groves of hazel and blackberry thickets, sing their 
way to Tweed ; but it claims more serious attention, because oft 
the kingfisher digs out a hole for his nest near the bending trees, 
and the dipper sits on the stones with the water foaming past him. 
These are only a few favourite bird resorts in a neighbourhood 
wealthy with them, but the Gull Pond holds a place beyond and 
above them all. 

Many of the aged natives have a superstitious belief that the 
fortunes of the Askew family are bound up with the gulls. They 
are supposed to act to the hall the part which the bees play to the 
cottage. Death or other misfortune must be the cause of their 
desertion. The idea seems to have been very prevalent in England 
when gull ponds were more common than now. For example, 
Dr. Plot, writing in the seventeenth century, tells how the birds 
of the ‘ Peewitt Poole’ in Staffordshire, followed the fortunes of 
the Skrymsher family, and how, on the death of John Skrymsher, 
Esq., ‘ which happening on the eve to our Lady-day, the very time 
when they are laying their eggs; yet so concerned were they at 
this gentleman’s death, that, notwithstanding this tie of the law of 
nature, which has been ever held to be universal and perpetual, 
they left their nests and eggs.’ Popular credulity is not so strong 
now as it was in the time of Dr. Plot, yet there are old retainers 
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on the estate firmly convinced that the gulls, when they go for 
good, will carry away the luck of the Askews. It is of little use 
to tell them that other colonies, of which similar statements were 
made, have been forced to quit their old abodes; that bog, mire, 
and morass have been drained and cleaned ; that the plough, the 
harrow, and the reaping machine pass over many an old domain of 
the ‘ puit’; that the smoke of cottages, hamlets, and even towns, 
now rises from places where old rustics on stilts used to gather 
baskets of eggs or drive the young gulls into nets. One old man, 
to whom I explained all this, only shook his head and said: ‘It 
might be so, but all the same it boded no good to them at the 
ha’,’ 

The truth is, the appearance of the gulls was a yearly miracle. 
As regularly as could be they took up residence at the pond on 
the fifth of March, arriving very early in the morning. On the 
evening of the fourth the pond had only its usual inhabitants 
—long-legged water-hens running over the islets, still desolate 
and bare from the ravages of winter; a few bald-headed coots 
returned from the sea-coast to which they migrated in hard 
weather, some wild-duck swimming among the withered and 
whistling reeds. But the first ploughman or shepherd who passed 
next morning saw the white sea-birds hovering over the water, 
listened to the harsh creaking voices from the ocean predominat- 
ing over all the inland sounds. During the rest of the spring they 
joined the rooks in the new-made furrows, the white and black 
clouds close to the plough scrambling for worms in the fresh moist 
earth. No longer 


‘For Delphi, for Ammon, Dodona, in fine 
For every oracular temple and shrine, 
The birds are a substitute.’ 


but why did they choose this particular pond if not out of some 
predilection for the owner? The land round about is cultivated 
like one vast garden, and everybody knows how the inland breed- 
ing gull loves the moorland. No bird is more familiar to the 
angler. They fish in the pools and sweep down the course of 
Bowmont and Breamish, and College and Kale. On hill slopes 
they sometimes assemble in thousands. Yet, although among the 
Cheviots there is many a solitary tarn and lake where they might 
nest undisturbed, they have for well on to two centuries preferred 
the exposed pond by the wayside. 

It seems almost a pity to destroy the pleasant superstition by 
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explaining the true history of the pond, and showing that the 
birds act from simple and natural motives. But their original 
home appears to have been on the islands of a considerable lake 
in the neighbouring county of Roxburghshire. The waters forced 
a way into the Teviot, and nothing remains of it now except a pool 
famous for its trout. Morebattle—the village by the mere—has 
near it, at present, no water except the Kale, which at one time 
joined the Bowmont, but after the disturbance alluded to became 
a feeder of the Teviot. It was after being dispossessed of their 
original home that the gulls, beating about for new quarters, settled 
at Pallinsburn. A very satisfactory reason for their adhering to 
it is that it lies in the centre of a great area of arable land, where 
abundance of food could easily be procured during the breeding 
season. The gull is sometimes called the mire crow, as the rook 
is the corn crow, and the appetites of the two birds appear to be 
very closely akin. 

In some parts of England the black-headed gull received very 
harsh treatment. Sir Thomas Browne, in his ‘ Account of Birds 
found in Norfolk,’ tells us that Larus alba, or peewits, as he desig- 
nates Larus ridibundus, were ‘in such plenty about Horsey, that 
they sometimes bring them in carts to Norwich, and sell them at 
small rates ; and the country people make use of their eggs in 
puddings and otherwise; great plenty thereof have bred about 
Scoulton Meers, and from thence sent to London.’ A Norfolk 
gentleman, who has a small ‘ gullery’ on his estate, tells me tbat 
the East Anglian is as fond of gull eggs and pie as were his fore- 
fathers. Indeed, he himself confessed to a hankering after the 
same dishes. But the peasant in Northumberland appears always 
to have been more fastidious about his food than the peasant of 
any other part of England. He would as soon think of eating 
gulls as of cooking eels, and eels are an abomination in his eyes. 
At no time, as far as I can learn, do the young appear to have 
been taken. It would not be possible to do so without the consent 
of the owner of Pailinsburn, since the only boat on the pond be- 
longs to him, and the depth of mud is too appalling for the wader. 
Eggs were, however, esteemed a delicacy. They were first boiled, 
then transferred suddenly into cold water, after which shell and 
skin could be easily peeled off, and they could either be eaten as 
they were, or utilised in various forms of cookery. As the boat 
and the keeper had to be requisitioned before nests could be robbed, 
this was never done to any great extent, and water-birds in a 
general way seem rather to enjoy laying successive clutches, The 
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gulls too were early breeders, so that a short delay did not hurt 
them much. For quite a fortnight after their arrival they seemed 
only to play about, love-making, bickering, and choosing their 
mates. Some more days were spent in weaving the cup-shaped 
nest of dry reeds and flags, so that April was well begun before the 
eggs were laid. Three were usually placed in the nest, and if two 
were taken and one left, the hen would not think of forsaking but 
would cheerfully lay again. A gull whose nest has been robbed 
will lay three successive clutches. For many years, however, even 
this practice was discontinued, and the birds were allowed to breed 
without disturbance. 

They formed a highly picturesque addition to the grounds, 
and experience in the neighbourhood showed how easy it was to 
terrify them away from a haunt. At one time a colony took up 
their residence at Paston Lake, a place that seemed in every way 
adapted to them. Most fishermen are familiar with it by name 
at least, for its innumerable shoals of perch are commemorated in 
angling books. You may sit in a boat and with almost any sort 
of tackle pull them out as fast as you can bait your hook. Within 
a couple of miles, but across the Bowmont and across the march 
between England and Scotland, is Yetholm Lake, which enjoys 
the same distinction. 

Those who have visited Paston Lake for angling or any other 
purpose know that it lies about a quarter of a mile back from the 
Kirknewton and Yetholm Road, and is beautifully secluded among 
the hills with one fine island in the centre. On this the gulls 
built their nests, and as far as we can see it must have been an 
ideal home for them. Nevertheless they left, and although young 
have been hatched and reared there, and many other devices used 
to lure them back, it has been of no avail. Elsewhere—as for 
instance at Hoveton in Norfolk—similar plans have proved suc- 
cessful in the formation of a colony, but the ‘ puit’ is a capricious 
bird, whose course of action never can be foretold. 

Many are speculating whether the desertion of Pallinsburn is 
likely to prove permanent or only temporary. Before pronouncing 
an opinion one way or the other, it would be necessary to know 
the exact cause. Other gullponds have vanished from existence 
for definite and well-known reasons, such as the reclamation of 
marsh land and the progress of agriculture. This one, situated as 
it is within private grounds, is beyond the reach of these iu- 
fluences. The black-headed gull is the last bird in the world to 
be persecuted by those engaged in agriculture. It has all the 
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good properties of the rook and none of the vices ascribed to that 
black marauder. While consuming wire-worms, grubs, moths, 
and other pests of the farmer, no one has accused it of stealing 
eggs or grain. At one time a few were shot to provide feathers 
for hats, but the taste for these has long gone out of fashion. 
The laughing sea-gull wings his way securely over plough-land 
and pasture, up rivers and burns and across the moors, and the 
most reckless gunner never fires a shot at him. 

On the other hand it is not possible to protect one species of 
bird without offering a refuge to others. Just as wood-pigeons 
find a happy and undisturbed home in a well-stocked pheasant 
cover, so the wild-duck soon begins to appreciate the immunity 
of a gull-pond. That at Pallinsburn—certainly during the term 
of the present owner and long before his time, I fancy—has been 
a sanctuary for all kinds of wild-fowl. When there was no Wild 
Birds’ Protection Act, the mallard had here asecure refuge. Duck, 
however, have always had an attraction for sportsmen, and it would 
have been unreasonable to expect that the shooting tenant who 
has been in possession of Pallinsburn for the last three years, 
should be as tender to them as the owner was. Still it is difficult 
to join in the common opinion that the gulls have been frightened 
away by duck-shooting. The breeding season of the gulls lasts 
roughly from March until July. Usually they are hatched, if the 
eggs have not been interfered with, just when May is beginning 
with its thronging vegetation to hide the nests primarily built on 
the bare ground, and on which the hens sat in full view. In June 
the water is half covered with the grey nestlings that swim in the 
open pond, which is then populated with strings of ducks and 
coots and moorhens also. By the end of the month the earlier 
broods have left the pond to feed by the mountain streams or wild 
Northumbrian coast. Duck-shooting is not likely to have inter- 
fered with them therefore. If, however, the rabbits were shot 
while the hens were sitting, it might account for a good deal. 
Unfortunately the wood and the park all round the pond swarm 
with rabbits. They used to be despatched silently with ferrets 
and nets. - 

But, without casting blame on anyone, I think a very satisfac- 
tory cause may be given to account for the gulls leaving. They 
actually came to the pond in 1894, but one of the most severe 
frosts of the year occurred on the first of May, and it appears 
to have driven them back. 

Apart from this, another reason for their leaving the pond is 
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that the nesting sites are becoming untenantable. The tendency 
of the islands is to sink, and at present they are much lower than 
I have ever known them to be previously. When this is the case 
they are liable to be flooded, so that is probably the true cause of 
the desertion. Many years ago the same thing happened, and the 
proprictor of the estate had the islands all heightened. Were this 
to be done again it is in every way likely that the gulls would 
return to their breeding-place. ; 

The black-headed gull has not suffered as much as some other 
inland-breeding sea-birds—such, for instance, as the avocet and 
black-tailed godwit—from changes in the condition of agriculture. 
In several English counties there are meres and marshes to which 
they resort, and Scotland has a considerable number of breeding- 
places. But still there is an annual decrease which is inevitable 
and likely to continue. Pallinsburn Gull Pond is not in point 
of area the most important in the kingdom; it is not so large, 
for instance, as the famous colony at Scoulton Mere in Nor- 
folk, but the situation gives it an unsurpassable beauty. The 
surroundings are typically rustic and inland. There the fields are 
as fertile, the trees as stately as any county can boast of, and the 
companions of the gull are the familiar tenants of park and field. 
In early June, when spring flowers still are lingering, there is no 
pleasanter sight. Some of the birds sit out among the buttercups 
and daisies of the park, others, perched like woodpigeons, preen 
their wings on the rails and posts ; out-and-in, with the regularity 
of bees in a hive, pass those who have been foraging for their 
young, often having a hawk-like skirmish with the rooks whose 
nests they approach. And ever there is a continuous crooning 
murmur of hungry young and solicitous mothers and jealous 
lovers, but it is never so loud as to drown the cawing of the rooks, 
the monotonous call of the landrail, the hoarse note of the pheasant, 
or the chuckle of nursing pond-birds. Were the gulls finally to 
disappear, who would not lament the withdrawal of the most 
picturesque element from a scene so fair ? 
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‘ A S for society, my dear fellow, ahem!’ said the vicar, signi- 

ficantly. Then he looked at the youthful, serious figure 
before him, taking in its spare outlines, the slight bend of the 
neck, and the length—the extreme length—of the new black coat. 
‘Ahem!’ he repeated. But inwardly he made the swift and 
cheerful reflection : ‘Quite presentable, but absolutely indifferent. 
Full of zeal and visions. An embryo Loyola or Damien, in short!’ 
with a sarcastic quirk of the lip. ‘I know the cut. At the 
present moment it suits me down to the ground.’ 

‘I am not in the least solicitous about society,’ said the new 
curate, with gentle decision. 

‘No; I thought not. Society is—is all very well in its way; 
but when a man is beginning his life-work’—the speaker shot a 
glance and marked that it told—‘ society is more or less a hin- 
drance. Later on it is a different matter. Your object now is to 
learn all you can, and do all you can; and this great teeming 
parish of mine, east of the East of London, will prove, I trust, an 
excellent master in the lesson. There is not ’—he paused, tion 
corrected himself—‘ there is hardly more than one house in it to 
be visited on equal terms.’ 

The curate did not even ask whose house it was. 

A few days later, however, Mr. Fairclough himself suggested : 
‘I must take you to call on Lady Margaret Whitmore, Ber- 
tram. Lady Margaret will expect it. She is not only my 
principal parishioner, but the largest landowner in the neighbour- 
hood. An excellent woman—liberal, benevolent. We are lucky 
in having such a person in this forsaken—I mean this queer, out- 
of-the-way part of the world. Everyone else who has ever held 
property hereabouts has fled the scene; sold it for. building 
purposes, and made off to happier hunting-grounds. The East 
End of London is not what you can call an agreeable vicinity, and 
the East End is approaching us Essex folk at a gallop. But Lady 
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Margaret has struck her roots deep, like one of her own elms— 
too deep ever to be torn up; though one day doubtless she will 
snap at the stem, as they occasionally do. Long may that day 
be off! And meantime I must take you with me to Garfords, 
and present you in due form.’ 

‘ When shall we go, sir?’ inquired the young man, glancing 
at a note-book in his hand. ‘I had better make a note of it j 

‘Pooh! Note! Come along now,’ cried the vicar with genial 
alacrity. ‘’Tis a nice day for 1 walk, and the walk to Garfords 
is the only decent one in the place.’ 

‘I am afraid this afternoon is full already. I had arranged to 
call at the schools : 

* My dear boy, the schools can wait.’ 

‘ And to take these papers for the magazine 

‘Put them in your pocket, and if we have time we can hand 
them in as we return.’ 

‘ You wished me to see about the special service P 

‘Special service be > Mr. Fairclough choked the word 
‘hanged’ in his throat. He was too apt to let fall unclerical 
expressions. Aloud, he merely remarked: ‘My dear Bertram, 
you are quite right, perfectly right, to map out your time and 
economise it. There is nothing like method, as I always tell my 
curates; but all the same, there come occasions when method 
must go to the wall. It does not do to be a slave to red tape,’ 
jogging his young disciple’s arm playfully. ‘I had got my day 
laid out as well as you, but the sun shines, the birds sing, and the 
upshot is—away with that note-book !’ tapping it with his finger. 
‘There is nothing in it that will not keep till to-morrow or next 
day, and away we go across the fields to the one house in the 
neighbourhood where there is the prospect of an hour’s real 
enjoyment in the performance of an actual and positive duty 
visitation.’ 

He seized his large, important, glossy hat with one hand and 
his silver-headed cane with the other. Bertram put on a smooth 
black wide-awake, and was extracting his umbrella from the stand 
when Mr. Fairclough, with half-humorous irritation, pushed it 
back. 

‘No, no; can’t stand that. An umbrella when there is not a 
cloud in the sky! In the month of June, too! Here,’ opening 
a side door, (for the two were standing in the inner hall of the 
vicaragé, a spacious, well-planned building, as many of its kind 
are in that region), ‘here, take your choice. Here are sticks of 
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every sort: sticks long, sticks short; sticks lean, sticks stout; 
sticks rough, sticks smooth! Some of them haven’t been used 
for twenty years or more, but I go on collecting all the same. 
Aye, that one will suit you, I dare say; and you handle it as 
though to the manner born. Come, Bertram, I see you know a 
good stick. Don’t tell me that you prefer to trudge along a 
country road with that infernal machine, a parson’s umbrella.’ 

‘No, sir! I—I never walked with an umbrella in my life till 
I took orders, But I thought * the young man smiled sug- 
gestively, 

‘Aye, I know well enough what you thought’; Mr. Fair- 
clough’s eyes twinkled. ‘ You are not the first. And, of course, 
you are quite right in a way, Bertram ; the good folks down here 
have a great eye for the correct clerical exterior, and Lady 
Margaret and her daughters especially expect the clergy to be 
turned out de rigueur. But an umbrella, you know, an umbrella! 
The fact is, an umbrella is my béte noire, Bertram ; and to tell 
the honest truth, if I dared I'd pitch both it and that black wide- 
awake of yours to the back of beyond, and see my curates go 
about clothed like other gentlemen.’ 

‘ But, sir E 

‘Oh, I know it can’t be done, and, after all, it’s a trifle, a mere 
trifle. Now then, this way.’ And cutting short the discussion 
wherein he feared he had been betrayed too far, the older 
pedestrian hastily opened a side gate, and after the two had 
passed through, and he had again secured its fastenings, was ready 
with a fresh topic of conversation. To himself he said, ‘I must 
take care not to shock this guileless youth. Suppose he does pin 
his faith on a coat or a collar, and suppose I have outlived that 
illusion, he would be none the better suited to this place and the 
work before him for adopting my views and discarding his own. 
As long as he does his part, and fights the world, the flesh, and 
the devil manfully, what odds if he chooses to look it in his own 
way? Lady Margaret, at any rate, will think none the worse of 
him.’ And he chatted sociably and pleasantly as they wended 
their way along. 

‘And so I needn’t have got this beast of a hat after all,’ said 
Bertram to himself. ‘Confound it, and the coat too! If I had 
only known !’ 

He had left Oxford one year before, had taken a good degree, 
and prepared with zest for the life of a hardworking parish 
clergyman. Of his own free will he had made this choice, had 
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felt called to it, discovered himself suited to it, and from the 
bottom of his heart desired nothing better than to concentrate 
his energies and exercise his best powers in the sacred profession. 
But he was not quite the meek visionary nor the rapt enthusiast 
imagined by that very muscular Christian, the Rev. Augustus 
Fairclough. 

‘Mary, Mary, how exciting! two men coming up the lane!’ 
exclaimed the younger Miss Whitmore to her sister, as the two 
sat lazily upon the lawn at Garfords, with a litter of books and 
magazines around them, ‘'T'wo men, actually! Who can they 
be? Who E 

Mary turned her head slowly, almost contemptuously, round. 
‘It never is anybody, so what is the use of saying “ Who?” 
There is only Mr. Fairclough whom it can be.’ 

‘Mr. Fairclough it is. And the new curate, as I’m a—what 
a pity mamma is out! She is the curate-lover in this house. 
We must see them though, and do the civil. After all, Mr. 
Fairclough would never bring anyone here who was not passable, 
barely passable, even to please mamma. He knows what is due 
to us—to you and me—and that we can’t stand grubs, whatever 
mamma can. I am rather glad we were at home now. We shall 
see if this new importation is likely to be any sort of good to us. 
If only he should be up to the mark for a dinner or a dance j 

‘Nonsense!’ Mary Whitmore made a restive movement. 
She was out-of-sorts that day; vexed because of a certain 
disappointment, and disinclined to put up with interruptions of 
her brooding mood. ‘As if a curate could be any good in that 
way!’ she said, petulantly. ‘And you know what they are, as a 
rule. I don’t know how they manage it, but directly they become 
rectors and vicars they are nice enough, and pleasant enough, but 
curates !’ and her nose went up in the air. 

‘ Still, he might do for a dinner,’ persisted the younger, ‘ and 
I don’t believe Mr. Fairclough would bring him to call if he would 
not do foradinner. You know he has two other inferior creatures 
he never thinks of bringing.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know; they are all alike,’ said Mary, indifferently. 

None of the indifference, however, was apparent when Miss 
Whitmore arose to greet her visitors. No one could ever accuse 
Lady Margaret’s daughters of ill-breeding ; and certainly neither 
of the newcomers had any reason to suppose that they were 
grudged their share of the rustling shade, nor of the luxurious en- 
campment on the velvet turf, which seemed created to invite repose. 
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‘I have been telling Mr. Bertram that this is the one place in 
the neighbourhood where you may imagine yourself a thousand 
miles from London,’ began the vicar, laying down his stick, and 
spreading himself out comfortably. ‘The peace and stillness of 
Garfords is the one soothing oasis in my great bewildering desert 
of a parish. I come here when I want to forget where I live. 
Ah, how sweet those azaleas smell!’ catching a whiff from a large 
clump near. ‘And the lilac and may too,’ sniffing about. 
‘Delicious, the mingling of fragrance! And that white broom 
sweeping the water!’ his eye going down to a small lake em- 
bedded in shrubs. ‘This is really Paradise,’ concluded the 
speaker, taking off his hat, and burrowing down yet deeper in 
the basket chair. ‘Bertram, I told you this was the day for 
Garfords, did I not? Young ladies, I trust you will excuse us 
for breaking in upon the harmony of such an afternoon, but I 
think you will agree with me that when a man is to see Garfords 
for the first time, he ought to see it on a day like this? And 
now, more briskly, ‘now, pray, what is the news of the outer 
world? What have you been hearing? What are you reading?’ 
picking up with the ease of friendship the nearest volume, and 
plunging instantly into a discussion of its merits. 

The theme was interesting, and the young lady animated and 
intelligent. It only needed the murmur of other voices, and the 
perception that he was not required to stimulate a lagging 
dialogue on his other hand, to set the good-natured elderly 
gentleman free to pursue it; and he was presently so entirely 
absorbed as to forget any responsibility hitherto felt, connected 
with the visit. 

All at once, however, Mr. Fairclough was startled. A clear, 
natural, hearty laugh rang out close to his ear. He broke off 
short in the very middle of a sentence, to turn a pair of round, 
surprised eyes upon Bertram. 

Bertram was sitting upon the edge of his seat twirling his 
cane between his fingers, and from his parted lips had emanated 
a sound never heard before by his clerical superior. 

There was nothing disagreeable in the laugh; it could not 
have been termed either impertinent or familiar; but it was 
undeniably spontaneous, frank, and mirthful; and somehow— 
though for the life of him Mr. Fairclough could not have said 
how—it took him aback. A gentle, hesitating smile was the 
outside he had ever won from this pale-faced student ; and though 
he had been at times a trifle impatient of such pertinacious 
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solemnity, he had been impressed by it, and inclined to consider 
its effect upon his parishioners as distinctly advantageous. 

What then was the meaning of this new departure? He 
literally stared, and let it be felt that he was staring. 

Margaret Whitmore, who had been the cause of the laugh, and 
whose own merry eyes were dancing, caught her breath and 
almost, if not actually, apologised. Bertram’s cane fell from his 
hands, and when he had recovered it, there was a suffusion of 
colour on his cheek which had certainly not been there before, 

‘I have been telling Mr. Bertram a story of one of our old 
farm labourers,’ and the young lady, with somewhat hurried 
intonation, repeated the story,—but neither she nor her auditors 
felt moved to more than a mild appreciation of its flavour on this 
second narration. 

‘Ha! ha! ha! Very good!’ Mr, Fairclough did indeed emit 
a faint, commendatory chuckle, and proceed to cap the anecdote 
on the instant,—but, though he was an excellent racontewr, and 
though his mot was superior to Miss Margaret’s, he felt that he 
had not obliterated the memory of his own lapse, nor restored the 
comfortable unanimity which had preceded it. 

If he had only had the sense to sit still and keep his ears 
open! As it was, he was perforce obliged to go on talking for the 
whole party, since the abashed Bertram could scarce lift up his 
head again, while Margaret Whitmore looked as if she too had 
met with a rebuke. Neither recovered entirely throughout the 
remainder of the call... . 

‘Yes, you were; you were much too free. Mr. Fairclough 
thought so, and so did I,’ exclaimed Mary, afterwards. ‘Talking and 
laughing like that with acurate! Ofcourse, the poor man had to 
laugh back—he could not help it—and then you saw the look 
he got.’ : 

‘Gracious me! I saw the look, and I could scarcely believe 
my eyes. I thought it downright cruel; while as for the poor 
youth, he got as red as a rose. It was the greatest fun!’ 

‘Fun? Nonsense! Mamma would have been very angry. 
You know how often she has told you not to be familiar all 
at once with strangers. The only thing that redeemed it 
was Mr, Fairclough’s annoyance, and his look of blank amaze- 
ment,’ 

‘And the dead stop he made,’ cried Margaret, with intense 
appreciation. ‘The sort of ‘‘Good heavens! What is going to 
happen next ?” expression on his face. Oh, it was glorious!’ and 
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she threw herself back in her chair, twisting her handkerchief into 
a ball, tossing it into the air and catching it again. ‘I must 
prepare a few more such shocks for our venerable vicar,’ cried she. 
‘IT must lay in a store. After all, why shouldn’t a poor young 
parson see a joke as well as other people? At first you may 
imagine how furious I was when I saw you had usurped dear old 
Mr. Fairclough, who is always worth talking to, and left me to 
struggle with the other. I, who had never been to a “ Mothers’ 
meeting ” or a “ Work party” in my life! I could just manage to 
be interested in the “ Lending Library,” because I thought it would 
be a good thing to clear the shelves of all our old magazines and 
useless books now that we have got such a lot of new ones. We 
want some more room, and there is a perfect accumulation. I 
told the youth I should look them out and send them down. 
Unhappily there are no Lenten services nor anything of that sort 
to inquire about just now, and I could not venture into the realms 
of music and the choir boys. I had a flying shot at the Parish 
Magazine, but that soon dropped, so I made the most of the 
book-lending. The youth seemed pensively grateful, and we 
worried out the subject. You must have heard how solemnly we 
conversed. Then I tried him—feeling my way—on croquet and 
lawn tennis. If you will believe me, a spasm of disgust shot across 
his face at the words! At this point I felt reckless; I let myself 
loose to talk as I chose, and would no longer attempt to adapt my 
conversation to my company, as mamma and you think one ought 
todo. I just gave it him! I told him all we were doing and all 
we were going todo. I didn’t care whether he liked it or not. 
Probably he thinks me an appallingly worldly and frivolous young 
lady. Iran on exactly as if he had been any other young man, 
and he bent his gentle head and let the torrent flow over it. But 
when I got to old Trueman’s idea of the Jubilee procession, it 
found the spot, like Homocea. Some time or other, in the Dark 
Ages, this spiritual being must have known what it was to laugh, 
and ever since there has been—there must have been—a pent-up 
laugh somewhere. Mary, do you know, I am rather proud of 
myself for having pricked that hidden spot.’ 

‘I don’t know what you are talking about,’ said Mary, fretfully. 
‘Here is mamma at last. Perhaps She rose from her chair 
and stood for a moment ruminating. 

‘Perhaps what ?’ 

‘All that we need say to mamma is that Mr. Fairclough 
brought the new curate to call, and that he seems gentleman- 
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like” Again she hesitated. ‘A man of that sort would be so 
very useful,’ she murmured in conclusion. 

‘And mamma likes them cadaverous,’ cried Margaret, gaily. 
‘Mamma!’ springing forward and getting her voice in first, as 
the mother’s pet had a trick of doing. ‘Mamma, you're in luck. 
Mr. Fairclough has got a curate after your own heart. I don’t 
know if he parts his hair down the middle, because he kept on his 
abomination of a hat all the time he was here, though I am sure 
he was longing to take it off, as Mr. Fairclough did his. But in 
every other respect Mary and I can testify that he meets your 
views, and we foresee that you will have him here morning, noon, 
and night. He is “just sweet,” as they say in America. Now, 
Mary, tell the truth, is not this Mr. Bertram “just sweet ”’? 

Lady Margaret looked from one daughter to another. 

‘I passed the gentlemen at the lodge; I am sorry to have 
missed them.’ 

‘ Of course you are,’ cried the irrepressible younger, ‘but you 
will be glad to hear that we did your part handsomely—gave 
them tea, cooled them down, lent the young man a book, and 
stuck a flower in the old one’s button-hole.’ 

‘Silly child!’ But even Lady Margaret smiled a fond rebuke. 
There were few people who could resist winsome Margaret—least 
of all Margaret’s mother. She had, however, a word apart with 
her elder daughter presently. 

‘This Mr. Bertram, I suppose you really did approve of him ?’ 

‘There was nothing to disapprove.’ 

‘He seemed a gentleman ?’ 

‘Oh, yes, a gentleman.’ 

‘ Well, my dear ?’ 

‘Well, mamma, there is nothing more to say.’ 

‘Then I shall ask him to dinner at once.’ 

‘Ask him as soon as you like ; only : 

‘Have you anything whatever against the man?’ demanded 
Lady Margaret, impatiently. ‘Why can you not be open about it 
if you have? You may surely speak to me, confide in me.’ 

‘I have nothing to confide, and I have nothing against Mr. 
Bertram whatever—only Margaret is so young and silly.’ Mar- 
garet’s mother understood in an instant. 

‘She might just try to make a fool of the poor man for the 
fun of it,’ proceeded the elder sister, now that the ice was broken. 
‘You know how heedless she is. She calls him a “ youth,” but 
he is older than she, at any rate. And I could not help fancying 
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once or twice that I saw him looking at her. Mamma, it would 
be a shame to run any risk of turning that poor curate’s head, 
and yet to say anything to Margaret > and finally a plan of 
campaign was arranged. 

By the end of the summer Bertram had become quite an 
habitué of the house, firmly established in the good graces of all, 
and, as her daughters had predicted, a special favourite with his 
hostess. 

‘Yes, I thought you would like him,’ observed the vicar com- 
placently one day. ‘An excellent fellow, and throws himself into 
his work like a man. The only fault I have to complain of—if it 
be a fault, Lady Margaret—is that Bertram does not seem to 
know what relaxation is! I have suggested his taking a holiday 
more than once; or even a day or two off,—but he does not see it 
at all. He will be invaluable to me as the winter comes on; the 
people adore him already ; and I am grateful to you for all the 
kindness he has met with at Garfords.’ 

‘Indeed, Mr. Bertram is quite an acquisition,’ rejoined Lady 
Margaret, briskly. ‘He has come out so wonderfully of late ; and 
though we really do not see very much of him, that only proves 
that he is, very properly, too much engaged in parish work to 
have time for dawdling in ladies’ drawing-rooms. When we do 
see Mr. Bertram, he is always welcome.’ 

‘A good preacher too, I think, Lady Margaret ?’ 

‘A remarkably good preacher, Mr. Fairclough.’ (‘A great 
deal better preacher than you are yourself,’ reflected the lady, 
inwardly, She did not over-rate her vicar’s powers in that 
respect. ) 

‘And a good reader, moreover, I think you will also allow ?’ 

‘The best reader we have ever had,’ said Lady Margaret, with 
animation. 

‘I am delighted with your approval,’ said the vicar, rising. 
‘Your judgment was all that I needed to confirm my own. We 
have got a treasure, and I only hope we shall keep him. Bertram 
dines with you to-night, he tells me?’ 

‘To meet my future son-in-law, Captain Satterthwayte,’ said 
Lady Margaret, shaking hands. ‘ Captain Satterthwayte has just 
returned from a voyage, and comes to us to-night; and as the 
young people have not met for some time, I thought it would be 
more agreeable to have one other gentleman present, so that 
Margaret and I should not be quite neglected,’ with a smile. 
‘The marriage will take place, we hope, next month.’ 
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‘ Who is to be there ?’ cried Bertram, with almost a shout, when, 
in the course of the next hour, the name of Lady Margaret’s other 
guest was casually let fall by his superior. : 

The tone of his voice recalled something to Mr. Fairclough’s 
ear, and pondering upon it afterwards he knew what that some- 
thing was; it was the laugh which had startled him out of his 
equanimity on the lawn at Garfords five months before. 

Since then he had, it is true, grown to recognise the fact that 
Bertram could laugh, even to anticipate with a pleasurable emotion 
the response which a droll anecdote or lively narration was sure to 
call forth when the pensive curate was off his guard—when he 
could be, as it were, surprised into mirth. But Mr. Fairclough 
had always felt that it required himself as instigator to produce 
the genial spark. Bertram’s present animation was a puzzle not 
to be solved by a somewhat elaborate and incoherent explanation. 

‘He is a very good fellow, but certainly he is rather a queer 
fellow at times,’ muttered the vicar to himself. 

Still queerer would he have thought the young man could he 
have peeped into the curate’s dressing-room as the evening hours 
drew on. 

Bertram was rocking himself to and fro on a little creaking 
chair that threatened every minute to give way beneath the 
strain. Coats and waistcoats lay about at random, and the heavy 
boots, which had just been kicked off, betrayed, by their distance 
from their owner, the force with which they had been sent flying. 
The curate’s usually sleek brown hair stood on end fierce and 
rumpled ; his hands clasped his knees, and he rocked and groaned 
in unison, 

‘Oh, you fool—you fool! You incarnate idiot! You double- 
distilled idiot, Jack Bertram! To go and let yourself in for this! 
How are you going to get out of it? You're not going to get out 
of it atall. .. . You have just done for yourself, intolerable jackass 
that you are!’ . . . Another groan and rock. ‘ Afterall the wear 
and tear of it, toend in this! And you knew what it must come 
to—you knew it all along, you tenfold son of a ao o UM, 
hold your tongue now, and eat your pie, and be hanged to you! 
. . . It’s the end I tell you—the end. The game’s up. You've 
played it well—too well by a long chalk. Every week has let you 
deeper and deeper into the mire, and now—the deluge!’ 

‘Heigho!’ With a long sigh the speaker rose at last and 
walked to the mirror on the wall. ‘He said I had “the face for 
it ”"—and, by Jove! he was right! Never more so than to-night! 
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Lady Margaret will press on me an extra glass of wine, and 
implore me to wrap my throat up from the night air. Mary 
Whitmore will condescend to suggest that I should take the 
warm side of the table at dinner—and Margaret? Margaret will 
be really anxious, and give me one of her troubled looks. Poor 
darling! She doesn’t like it any more than I do, now. It was 
only a joke at the first. Good heavens! why did we let it get into 
such deadly earnest? Lady Margaret will never forgive us— 
never! And if we had only not behaved like two romantic 
lunatics, we might now have been as happy as Frank Satter- 
thwayte and his Mary. I can pitch into Frank, anyway,’ he 
wound up with gloomy vengeance. 

The gloom, however, did not interfere with Mr. Bertram’s 
being turned out faultlessly when, his toilet complete, he betook 
himself to the house where, according to his own sensations, the 
bomb was to burst. 

He knew his old chum Satterthwayte, knew that it was 
beyond the power of mortals to divine what that honest sailor 
would or would not do at any given moment, more especially 
beneath the spur of unwonted exhilaration and joyous excitement. 
A thousand to one in the first fiush of re-union with his betrothed, 
he had laid bare without a thought of harm the scheme concocted 
by the two ina giddy moment, and adhered to by Bertram at first 
on account of its plausibility and simplicity—afterwards, because 
he had no choice. 

If Satterthwayte had told? He felt that he should know the 
moment the drawing-room door opened, whether Satterthwayte 
had told, or not. 

The room seemed to spin round, and 

‘Oh, Mr. Bertram, I wish I had sent the carriage for you,’ 
exclaimed Lady Margaret’s voice in its most gracious accents. 
‘I am so sorry. It could so easily have called for you when 
Captain Satterthwayte was fetched from the station. And you 
look so tired to-night’; he was pale and shaking, bewildered too 
by a sense of reprieve, and a desperate anxiety to turn it to 
account. ‘ You must have the carriage to take you home,’ con- 
cluded Lady Margaret in her kindest manner, 

She thought that his lips murmured gratitude. He himself 
did not know what they said. 

When Captain Satterthwayte came down, big, bronzed, and 
bearded, making the furniture rattle as he burst in, and betraying 
no less his surprise than his satisfaction at the sight of the guest 
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whom Lady Margaret had risen to present, Bertram’s face was a 
sight to see. Happily in real life such a face does not attract the 
attention it ought to do, and aware of this, the young man was 
possibly even afraid that it might not be significant enough. He 
clutched the other’s hand, and wrung it in an agony. 

Then he saw that all was so far safe, as the sailor, tenderly 
withdrawing his wounded member, eyed it and him alternately. 
The look said: ‘I understand. But you need not have broken 
my wrist, all the same.’ 

‘I did not know you two were acquainted,’ said Lady Mar- 
garet, taking the young clergyman’s arm, and letting him lead 
her—as by virtue of his cloth she loved to do—to the head of her 
table. ‘We have never heard you mention Captain Satter- 
thwayte. But then, of course,’ answering herself, ‘we may never 
have mentioned Captain Satterthwayte to you.’ Then she let 
the subject drop ; it was not one likely to interest Mr. Bertram. 

She congratulated herself, however, on the coincidence. It 
was quite a lucky hit her having made the addition to their party, 
especially when it proved that the young men had not only been 
schoolfellows, but had kept up a close friendship—as close a 
friendship as circumstances permitted—ever since; Bertram had 
stayed at Sir Philip Satterthwayte’s—and apparently Sir Philip 
had a warm regard for his son’s friend—there were hints about 
the family living which Lady Margaret could hardly comprehend. 

The hints, it is true, were all on one side. Captain Satter- 
thwayte was bubbling over with them, and with arch significance. 
But it did seem odd that if there were anything of that kind in 
prospect, no one at Garfords should ever have heard Mr. Bertram 
so much as mention the name of Satterthwayte. She must talk 
the matter over with Mary, and find out if Mary could throw any 
light upon it. 

Mary was sitting upright as usual, immaculate in dress and 
demeanour as usual, but there was a soft light in her blue eye, 
and a smile upon her lips which was not often there. Lady Mar- 
garet was herself conscious of an expansion of the heart beneath 
the jolly uproar which made itself felt wherever Frank Satter- 
thwayte was to be found. It would have been natural that Mar- 
garet also should have shared the general animation, but Margaret, 
strange to say, was out of spirits and paler than her wont. Mar- 
garet’s mother could only suppose that her darling, like poor dear 
Mr. Bertram, was feeling tired; possibly a little overdone with 
too long a ride in the afternoon ; and as she looked from one to 
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the other, the robust dowager wondered what young people could 
be made of nowadays? Still the dinner passed off cheerily, and 
in due time came toaclose. The ladies rustled away, the door 
was shut behind them, and Bertram, with a new expression, 
turned and faced his friend. 

‘Good heavens! Frank, it has been a close thing! Why 
didn’t you let me know you were coming? I have been expect- 
ing you for weeks; and then to be taken by surprise at the last!’ 

‘Very jolly surprise,’ said the sailor, coolly. ‘Nice to meet 
old friends on the first day of one’s return, Well, and how goes 
it?’ dropping significance and smiling frankly. ‘How has it 
turned out? You seem quite at home here, and all that. And 
my respected mother-in-law-to-be beams upon you through her 
eyeglasses as I hoped and expected she would. Well, and Mar- 
garet? Am I to congratulate you and Margaret? You didn’t 
look quite the engaged couple to-night, to be sure—I might say 
that one wore a more hang-dog expression than the other,—but 
that’s a detail. Come, out with it! Is it all right?’ 

‘ All right ?’ echoed Bertram, bitterly. ‘Frank, if you had 
known what you were doing, or if I had known what I was 
doing, when you planned and I agreed to carry out this devilish 
plot-——’ 

‘Devilish! Oh, come, Bertram!’ 

‘I say it 2s devilish. It was of the devil’s own making. He 
employed you to tempt me; and me again to tempt Margaret. 
We should never have thought of such a thing for ourselves, 
And you, Frank—you, who are as open as the day, to suggest 
that I should play the hypocrite , 

‘ All’s fair in love and war, you know,’ said Frank, a trifle un- 
easily. ‘I—upon my word, I thought I was doing you a good 
turn. It seemed to me there was no chance for you, unless you 
crept up Lady Margaret’s sleeve, and we all know her ladyship’s 
proclivities. She adores parsons—but they must be parsons of 
a certain cut—at any rate, while they are on their promotion. As 
you had decided on becoming a parson before ever you met 
Margaret Whitmore, I saw no harm in your suiting yourself to 
the taste of Margaret’s mother in the cut of your jib, and all 
that goes with it. Then we agreed that it would be best to 
begin the acquaintanceship on that level, and not refer toa certain 
jolly Oxford week, and a subsequent meeting at Henley, when 
Margaret was under other chaperonage. Her mother never cares 
to hear about that summer, as it is. She thought Miss Meg got 
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out her horns too far, and had too good a time altogether. Even 
Mary—my beautiful Mary—shakes her elder-sisterly head over 
the want of starch in poor little Maggie’s nature. They would 
have been horrified had they known all that went on, eh, 
Bertram? That moonlight night on the river—and the couple 
that were left behind on the island—eh? We won't talk about 
it. Why, what’s the matter? You're not going to funk now, 
are you? Now, when we’ve brought it all so nearly to a conclu- 
sion—a glorious conclusion? You've played your part ; 

‘And taught her hers, said Bertram, suddenly rising and 
flinging himself into a fresh attitude like a man stung beyond 
endurance. ‘Do you know, Frank—it’s almost incredible—but I 
swear to you that until I saw you here to-night, or even until I 
heard you speak just now, the whole black hypocrisy of this 
detestable proceeding never once showed itself before my eyes. 
Margaret and I fell in love with each other as a boy and girl will 
do in the course of a few days—almost within a few hours. One 
long summer evening, and the thing was done ; 

‘Very natural, I’m sure. Did it myself at your age.’ The 
bearded sailor nodded approval. 

‘Oh! but hear me out, and don’t jest,’ quoth poor Bertram, 
writhing in the pangs of a tardy awakenment. ‘You are older 
than I, and know the world. I was your little chap at school, and 
you were good to me. And I would have licked the blacking 
off your shoes—you know I would. You've always meant to be 
my friend, Frank; and you meant it for the best when you 
cautioned me that if once a whisper of that happy time reached 
the ears of Margaret’s mother it would never be anything but a 
memory—a wretched, sorrowful memory—for us both.’ 

‘True bill,’ said Captain Satterthwayte, complacently, ‘I did.’ 

‘And you suggested that we should both drop all appearance 
of ever having met before, when I came here to learn parish 
work as Mr. Fairclough’s curate. That I should be introduced as 
a perfect stranger to Lady Margaret and her daughters, and make 
my way with them until—oh, Frank, why did you do it—why— 
why did you do it?’ Ona sudden a groan that was almost a sob 
burst from the young man’s lips, his head fell down upon his 
hands, and the tremor which shook his slender frame betrayed 
the strength of the emotions within. 

The cigar fell from between Frank Satterthwayte’s fingers. 

‘Why did you do it?’ repeated Bertram, in a fierce undertone. 
‘You might have seen, you might have guessed what it would 
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96 
lead to. It has been a lie from beginning to end. We have 
never met, she and I—never interchanged a word or look—never 
touched each other’s hand in the presence of a third person, 
without acting a falsehood. And the worst of it is that I do not 
believe either of us has realised this! I doubt if we have not 
even looked upon it as legitimate and romantic. It has been a 
pleasant pastime. Sometimes I have felt as if the edge of the 
precipice were perhaps rather too thin, but the very danger was 
exhilarating,—while as for Margaret, the poor guileless child, she 
thinks it must be right because J approve! God forgive me! 
Her crime lies at my door as well as my own.’ 

‘Come, come, this—this is all nonsense, you know, Bertram.’ 
Captain Satterthwayte pulled himself together and shook off an 
uncomfortable sensation. ‘You are growing the least little bit 
absurd, don’t you think? Call a trifle like thisa “crime”? Oh, 
come, you know,’ laying a remonstrating hand on the other’s 
shoulder, ‘I expect my sudden appearance on the scene gave you 
a bit of a shake ; and you thought that perhaps I, in the exube- 
rance of this merry meeting, might have blurted out the truth to 
Margaret’s sister.’ 

‘Would to heaven you had!’ 

‘Would to heaven I had?’ Satterthwayte stared. ‘ And 
pray, why?’ 

‘ Because it would have saved me from doing so,’ said Bertram, 
slowly, ‘to Margaret’s mother.’ 

‘Humph! That's it, is it? I suppose you know,’ looking at 
him keenly, ‘ what the upshot of such a move would be ?’ 

‘Iknow. Yes. I have been knowing for the last hour. I 
am going now, with a move towards the door, ‘ to do it.’ 

For the moment it seemed as if he were to be allowed to do 
it. Then with a hasty step Satterthwayte was between him and 
the door handle. 

‘Look here, Jack. I don’t want you to ruin yourself, and lay 
the blame on my shoulders! As you listened to me once— 
perhaps, to your cost—you are bound to listen again.’ 

‘IT am not bound.’ 

‘You are, and don’t be a fool.’ He was pushed gently back- 
wards towards the fireplace. ‘This is a bad business, I allow. I 
didn’t think the thing out, when I let you in for it. But it’s 
done, and can’t be undone. You have Margaret to consider as 
well as yourself. The poor girl is head and ears in love, as anyone 
can see—anyone at least with half an eye—a thing which, begging 

her pardon, Margaret’s lady mother does not possess; but I hold 
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the key which will unlock her ladyship’s heart. It was to put 
this into your hands,’ with slow, deliberate emphasis, ‘that 
I came down upon you so sharp to-night. I would not wait to 
write. And besides, I wanted to be inat the death. Do you take 
me ?’ 

‘No,’ said poor Bertram, bewildered. ‘ But, for God’s sake, 
Frank, don’t propose any more——’ 

‘I am not going to propose anything. It is you who are 
going to propose’; the jolly sailor laughed with keen enjoyment 
of his own quip. ‘ You shall make two proposals before this even- 
ing is over, my dear fellow. You shall go to Lady Margaret as 
vicar-designate of Satterthwayte—aye, you may jump, but the 
old boy has given his word that he will retire in six months, and 
my father has given his that you shall have the living. Eh! 
D’ye hear that? It’s true, and you may believe it; so that long 
physiognomy of yours may shorten again. The living of Satter- 
thwayte is good enough for anyone to marry upon, and though 
our good hostess may be taken aback for a moment, I shall be 
astonished if between us we cannot work upon her to consent to 
your speaking to Meg this very night. Think of it, Bertram! 
By George! You shall go home an engaged man! And though 
it would be too much to expect that we should have both weddings 
on the same day, still, by the spring, when you are installed parish 
priest among the old folks at home, and take possession of your 
pretty vicarage, it could be made ready for a bride; and I might 
leave my wife with her sister if I have to be off to sea again. At 
any rate, I fancy it would weigh something with my future 
mother-in-law that in years to come her girls would no more be 
separated than in years past. The vicarage is actually within the 
park palings, you know, F 

‘Stop,’ said Bertram, hoarsely. As the other spoke he had been 
looking from side to side with the air of a hunted animal round whom 
the toils were gathering fast, and twice had opened his mouth to 
speak, and twice had closed it again. Both hands were fast clenched. 
‘Stop—tempter.’ Then with instant compunction : ‘ No, no, Frank, 
I did not mean it. Forgive the word. But, Frank, you who are 
an honest fellow, do you know what you are doing? You have 
drawn a picture ’—his eyes gleamed ; ‘it would be simply every- 
thing to me,’ he murmured. ‘I love you and yours. I love that 
part of the country. I hope and trust I could do my duty among 
you all, and yet be myself—my own true self as you have known 
me in years gone by. And with Margaret for my wife . 
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‘You would be as happy as the day is long. All right. I 
thought you’d see it so. Well now, you can’t reproach me any 
more , 

‘I said, “ Stop,”’ said Bertram in a low voice. ‘Have you 
thought of the price which has to be paid for it all?’ 

‘ The—price ?’ 

‘I am to go to Margaret’s mother with a lie in my hand. I, 
a Christian gentleman! A man who has taken upon himself to 
live a higher life even than that of ordinary Christians! I am 
to——’ 

‘ Cock-a-doodle-doo-o-o! Cut it, Jack! Don’t let us in for 
any more of that high falutin rot. You are simply to go on as 
you are doing. Tobe as you have been for the past four or five 
months. Some day or other, when all is squared up between you 
two, Margaret may confess 

‘Margaret? Poor child! You think I would be a coward too, 
Frank ?’ 

‘Confess yourself, then, if you like the job. Only take your 
own time and place. When the engagement is given out and 
everybody has heard of it, you will have Lady Margaret at your 
mercy. She wouldn’t dare back out. And though you might, 
and probably would both have a mawvais quart Phewre, you could 
look on that as the proper penance for your iniquity, if you’re so 
keen on penance. I should wait till Mary was out of the way,’ 
added the speaker, after a pause. ‘It would be easier for Mar- 
garet. And if you like to depute me to break it to my girl, I 
think I could manage her,’ he concluded, with the confidence of 
a happy lover. 

There was a long silence. Each knew that the crucial moment 
had arrived. ‘If he is obstinate now,’ quoth Frank Satterthwayte 
to himself, ‘ Heaven have mercy on us both!’ He would not try 
another syllable of argument ; he felt he had said all he could say. 
And now? 

Bertram’s features, drawn and stiffened, repelled alike sympathy 
and counsel. .It was plain that the fight within must be fought 
out by himself alone. 

Only a few minutes by the clock ticking on the mantelpiece, 
yet to each the interval seemed an age, ere by a sudden electrical 
shock the eyes of both flashed into each other, and something very 
like an oath escaped from the lips of one. Bertram simply 
nodded his head and walked from the room. 
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Captain Satterthwayte lit another cigar. ‘I shall hear him 
go out of the front door tind muttered he. 


How it all aie has long hens a matter of history. No one 
beyond the initiated few ever heard the tale of that strange evening 
at Garfords—that evening which brought to light such surprises 
for all; which began with such suffering and humiliation, such 
storm and stress, and ended in such a heaven of peace and joy. 

Bertram himself felt as if another Power than his own were at 
work on his behalf; as if the victory which he had gained in that 
dumb struggle with his baser self had expiated after some fashion 
of its own all that had gone before, and rendered him strong to 
brave the downfall of his hopes, as well as the scorn and reproaches 
which he too well knew would deservedly fall to his share. 

He went into Lady Margaret’s presence prepared for this— 
prepared for everything. In his heart there was but one thought, 
to confess his fault without an iota of reservation, and to take 
upon his own head the blame of it in every respect. He would 
not mention Frank Satterthwayte’s name, and he would plead for 
Margaret ; a stab went through his heart when he guessed how it 
would be when he began to plead for Margaret. He would be 
desired not to mention the name of Lady Margaret Whitmore’s 
daughter. He would be accused, and rightly, of perverting her 
conscience and her judgment. He would have his holy profession 
thrown in his teeth—rightly also. He would be bidden to leave 
the house, and have it hinted that he would do well to withdraw 
from the neighbourhood also. 

Would Lady Margaret insist upon Mr. Fairclough’s being 
informed of his curate’s disgraceful conduct? He felt that he 
would have to obey any demands and comply with any terms 
dictated. It all passed through Bertram’s mind like a flash of 
revelation as he walked across the short space between the doors 
of the two rooms. But he never wavered. One moment he stood 
still, his hand upon the door handle. One quick sigh escaped as 
a burst of sweet music from within assailed his ears; and one 
upward glance implored pity and aid for a poor soul in its extre- 
mity, and then 

‘Lady Margaret,’ said Bertram, walking up to a distant arm- 
chair, ‘would you be good enough to grant me a few minutes’ 
private conversation? May we retire into the back drawing- 
room ?’ 

Looking back, he beheld the scene with dazed and incredulous 
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eyes. Lady Margaret’s start of surprise; next her gracious 
signification of assent ; then her frozen muteness of amazement ; 
finally—what took place finally he could scarce, even in the retro- 
spect, behold at all. Could it have been his own voice which so 
steadily proclaimed his own baseness? Could it have been he 
himself who so unflinchingly painted its darkest colours, and called 
upon his auditor to note how black they were? He had hidden 
nothing, extenuated nothing, and through it all a rigid, upright 
figure sat and listened as though petrified. When the end came 
he waited in vain for the pent-up outburst which must follow. 

Then he realised that Lady Margaret was a woman of a finer 
nature than he had given her credit for being. She would not 
stoop to add her reproaches to his own. It was sufficient that he 
had abased himself; she would not heap added humiliation upon 
his head. He perceived that he was to be allowed to depart 
without further torture. 

And he had turned to do so, and even advanced a pace towards 
retreat, when a thin hand was put out with a motion of arrest, 
and a faint, quavering voice—curiously unlike Lady Margaret’s 
voice—pronounced his name. Looking round he saw, not the 
stately lady of the manor, the awe-inspiring mistress of Garfords, 
but an old, old woman, with tears running down her cheeks. 

‘Stay a moment, sir, until—until I am able to speak.’ Then 
the jewelled hand beckoned him to approach, and with faltering 
steps he obeyed. Lady Margaret was seeking for her handkerchief, 
seeking hitber and thither in vain. Bertram, with the gesture of 
a son, drew an unfolded one from his pocket and reverently ten- 
dered it. As he did so, she caught him fast, as though afraid he 
would again essay to depart, ere she could compose her broken 
breath and subdue the quivering muscles of her face. He wondered 
what was coming—what could be coming ? 

And at length—marvel of marvels—a whisper the most extra- 
ordinary, the most incredible, fell upon his ear, Was it Lady 
Margaret speaking? Or was it a Diviner Voice which breathed 
through her lips the words just faintly audible: ‘If ye do not forgive, 
neither will your Father which is in heaven forgive your trespasses.’ 

Nor from that moment, nor to the very end of her days, was 
the subject ever again alluded to by Bertram’s mother-in-law. 
Where Lady Margaret forgave, she forgave freely; when she 
trusted, she trusted implicitly. Bertram’s voluntary confession, 
supplemented as it was by Captain Satterthwayte’s account of his 
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own share in the affair—an account which in justice it should be 
said was rendered with strict truthfulness, Frank having been 
more impressed than he cared to own by the example of his friend 
—all so wrought upon a nature nobler than the world had ever 
guessed it to be, and upon a spirit genuinely influenced by the great 
doctrines of Christianity, that in her anxiety to restore the penitent 
to himself, to mark her appreciation of the true worth of his 
character, and to show that its solitary lapse from integrity was to 
be no bar to her renewed and even deepened esteem, Lady Mar- 
garet evinced an overflowing tenderness of generosity which 
amazed all who knew her. 

Bertram became her favourite son-in-law, albeit she soon dis- 
covered him to be by nature the merriest, lightest-hearted fellow 
alive. She secretly comforted herself for this by the reflection 
that, in spite of all, he still did undeniably possess a clerical 
exterior. 

L. B. WaLForD. 








At the Sign of the Ship. 


‘ (\H, brave we!’ said Dr. Johnson, when he heard that Beattie 

was to receive a pension. Nowadays the Doctor would 
perhaps have cried, ‘ Well done, our side !’—a pious exclamation 
which I ejaculated on learning that Mr. Saintsbury had been 
selected for Professor of English Literature in the Town’s College 
of Edinburgh. A professorship is not wholly such a good thing 
as a pension used to be in the old years of Anne and the Georges. 
If anybody fancies that conducting a huge clan of Scotch students 
is ‘a soft job, I admire his simplicity and congratulate him on his 
inexperience of trouble. Of course a charlatan may do his work 
like the German master in Vice Versd, making and expounding 
his own jokes, and ‘blethering’ upon all things. But first to 
construct a scholarlike and original set of lectures, next to deliver 
them with energy enough to command attention, and again to 
correct and estimate hundreds of essays every week—these tasks, 
conscientiously undertaken, are not ‘a soft job.’ About Mr. 
Saintsbury’s learning even his enemies, if he has succeeded in 
attracting any, can make no doubt, unless they are of a more than 
common ignorance. I wish very much that his shair were in an 
older and more illustrious University on the north of the Forth, 
that I might have the privilege of sitting at his feet and picking 
up a few crumbs of erudition. In any case, he has the leisure of 
the vacation free for his own studies. 


* * 
* 


That literature can be taught is a question which may be 
argued either way. In my poor opinion, it cannot be taught; for 
manuals and lectures are no substitutes for original reading, and 
for original reading the student, in his college years, has very little 
time. But something of the art of English composition may 
probably be both taught and learned, just as Greek and Latin 
composition may be improved by practice and tuition. The reef 
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on which the Caledonian student used to strike when I wore the 
scarlet gown was the reef of Dr. Chalmers. A copious, verbose, 
rather aimless rhetoric, as ornate, in proportion to its substance, 
as Jean Jamieson’s bonnet, was regarded as admirable. The 
minstrel sings— 
Did ye ever hear tell 
O’ Jean Jamieson’s bonnet ? 
It was na itsel’, 
But the ornaments on it ! 


The ornaments on the ambitious Scots essay were, so to say, 
comical, Suns, stars, clouds, oceans, tears, and ‘The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night’ were deeply interfused with remarks on Con- 
sciousness or the Syllogism. Never can I forget the first of these 
compositions, which I heard read aloud at a meet of an Essay 
Society, in whose books, I fear, my own name occurs in a com- 
minatory clause, on account of heterodoxy about Sir William 
Wallace. The student’s essay filled me with amazement, and I 
still, though thirty years roll between, have a purple and flam- 
boyant ‘after-image’ of all that eloquence. Probably this kind of 
more than Asiatic taste no longer prevails. If it does, Mr. 
Saintsbury is hardly the professor to encourage it. Perhaps Mr. 
Pater’s example is now in favour, rather than that of Dr. Chalmers, 
or Christopher North in his soaring, sublime manner. 


- * 
* 


People who are born to write will finally, after a period of 
imitation, write in their own way. With all respect for Mr. 
Saintsbury’s genial and distinguished predecessor, the biographer 
of Milton, I do not suppose that Professor Masson taught Mr. 
Barrie how to write A Window in Thrums. Like the minstrel 
of Odysseus, great writers are self-taught, in a discipline aided by 
life and literature. Still, a professor can, at least, point out a 
man’s more glaring faults. ‘ Don’t write like Carlyle,’ said the 
Master of Balliol to a student, who could only murmur that ‘it 
was very catching.’ Catching, too, is the manner of Macaulay ; 
and I also wonder that the manner of Thackeray seems, on the 
whole, to prove so little infectious among young writers. He 
himself had certainly caught a good deal of his manner from 
Fielding, perhaps the greatest master of all. To imitate, indeed, 
is not to be original, as Mr. Stevenson justly remarks, ‘nor is 
there any way but to be born so.’ A professor gets, and de- 
serves, but little credit from his pupils who are ‘born so’; his real 
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business is with the ordinary crowd of middling intellects, to make 
them understand and appropriate the pleasures of literature. That 
is his function, and nobody perhaps will discharge it better than 
the new occupant of the chair of Masson and of Aytoun. 


* * 
* 


The mention of Mr. Stevenson reminds one that there has 
recently been in the Athenwwm a little discussion about his 
portraits. The best I have seen are a little sketch in oils, by Mr. 
Sargeant, almost a caricature, and a portrait by Mr. Richmond, 
R.A., done when Mr. Stevenson’s health was very bad, and, I 
think, never finished. His photographs were apt to represent 
Mr. Stevenson as a pirate of artistic taste; but there is a very 
excellent and characteristic etching of him in Messrs. Scribner’s 
‘Gem’ edition of Virginibus Puerisque. In one of his essays 
Mr. Stevenson spoke of himself as ‘ugly.’ Ugly he was not, and 
I doubt if he really forgot ‘what manner of man he was.’ In a 
piece of doggerel verse published in an American magazine, The 
Cosmopolitan, he writes about an Italian artist who painted his 
portrait at Samoa :— 


Will he paint me the way I want, and as bonny as a girly, 
Or will he paint me an ugly tyke, and be deed to Mr. Nerli? 


He was much more like a ‘girly’ than like an ‘ ugly tyke,’ 
however Mr. Nerli may have rendered him. There is a low relief 
in bronze, by a French artist, which assuredly represented him in 
‘the way I want.’ It was exhibited at the Grafton Gallery. 


* * 
* 


In Mr, Sidney Hartland’s very learned and exhaustive Legend 
of Perseus (Nutt) there are examples, new to me, of the practice 
of ‘scrying’ or crystal-gazing, among ancient and even European 
races. Thus an Inca (according to Molina) found a crystal in 
which he could ‘scry,’ or see hallucinatory pictures. In Tahiti 
and Hawaii the priest scries in water, as some moderns also do, 
like the Otando fetish man of Equatorial Africa. In Borneo a 
stone is used; and, apparently, the Cakchiquels, of Central 
America, employed a piece of obsidian. I have collected a few 
Red Indian and Maori examples. Now I am in disgrace with the 
Folk-Lore Society for maintaining that this world-wide practice 
arises from the simple fact that some people do see hallucinatory 
pictures in glass balls, in caraffes of water, in ink, and, generally, 
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in any clear depth. Yet about the fact I have no doubt what- 
ever, having been present and witnessed the surprise of beginners, 
almost their dismay, when they first tried the experiment. One 
man of letters informed me that what astonishes him is the 
brilliance of the visions, and their originality. They are, as a 
rule, mere fancy pictures of people and places, which, to the best 
of his memory, he never came across in actual experience. The 
pictures abide more vividly in his recollection than real scenes 
and landscapes. So far they correspond to the faces and places 
which perhaps most of us see, with shut eyes, between sleeping 
and waking. These, too, are not constructed by our conscience 
and purposeful imagination. I, who cannot call up a mental pic- 
ture better than a shadowy blur, when wide-awake see the visions 
between sleeping and waking pretty distinct and brilliant. 
Usually they are quite fresh and strange to me; but once they 
represented what I had lately seen—the curious heraldic 
carvings by prisoners on the walls of the so-called prison cell 
of Fergus Maclvor, in Carlisle Castle. In my opinion, the pic- 
tures in water, crystal, and so forth are akin to these ‘ hypna- 
gogic illusions,’ and all races almost of mankind have made the 
accidental discovery that waking hallucinations may be in some 
cases provoked by gazing into a clear deep. The facts were, of 
course, attributed to a superstitious cause, to spirits or magic; 
but they are facts, for all that, though doubtless often simulated. 


*” * 
* 


Mr. Hartland says that I suggest that something more than 
hallucination is provoked ; but perhaps that is ‘only my fun.’ I 
am not aware that I ever made any such suggestion. Thus, 
there are no people in the glass ball, and, if you see them, what 
you see is a hallucination. Take it that you see an event 
unknown to you at a distance—say, Mr. Arthur Balfour 
bunkered in Walkinshaw. He was so bunkered; but what you 
saw, even if coincident in time, was a hallucination, just as much 
as if you had seen a picture with no coincident real occurrence, 
Perhaps, granted the vision, the coincidence was purely fortuitous. 
I have known several cases of such coincidences, ascertained later 
to be correct ; but they may have been pure matter of accident. 
It would need a great many such cases to establish a presumption 
that more than accident was involved. For example, a gentleman 
of my acquaintance made the experiment of crystal-gazing for 
the first time in presence of some friends of my own. He saw a 
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field which he knew very well, and feeding in it a cow which he 
did not know. It wore a bell, not common in Scotland, and had 
certain notable marks, which he described. Moved by curiosity, 
he visited the field, and there was the cow, marks and bell 
and all. 
* * 
* 

We may argue that he had seen or heard of the cow, and had 
forgotten it, while the crystal only revived a lost memory; and 
this is very probable, though the seer cannot recall any knowledge 
of the beast. A few other instances known to me may equally 
be regarded as pure accidents of a kind which is not common. 
‘When Vasco da Gama,’ says Mr. Hartland, ‘ was sailing towards 
India, some of the Indian wizards are said to have shown the 
people at Calicut, in basins of water, his three ships.’ If this 
occurred at all, the gazer (probably there was only one) may have 
hit on such a fluke as the cow was in the case already given. 
One or two such fortuitous coincidences of hallucination and fact 
would suffice to establish a belief in magic, among unscientific 
people. Still, hallucinations may be provoked by staring at 
certain objects. The people who can see them are usually strong 
‘visualisers’; that is, can make vivid and accurate pictures in 
their mind’s eye; but every strong visualiser is not necessarily 
capable of being hallucinated by a glass ball. Very far from it! 

* * 
* 

Miss X, when she has forgotten an address, can—at least 
sometimes—-see it, as if printed, in the glass ball. This is very 
analogous to the case of a friend of mine, who certainly sees 
nothing in a glass ball, but who is a strong visualiser. Having 
forgotten an address and lost a letter, he has called up a mental 
picture of the letter, by an effort of conscious will, and has 
actually ‘seen’ the address which he had forgotten. The effort 
of will in Miss X’s use of the glass ball was, on the other hand, 
unconscious. The whole affair is a matter of psychology, 
and may in time throw light on the obscure subject of the 
Imagination. But my friends the Folklorists will hint that this 
is only my fun. I never was more in earnest! The evidence, of 
course, is subjective; we have only people’s reports of their 
experience to go on, but this objection applies to psychology in 
general—for example, to the curious researches of Mr. Francis 
Galton. The curious can do no harm in trying experiments for 
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themselves. Unluckily, some who succeed are frightened by the 
results, and leave off in terror, which is injurious to a sound 
philosophy. 


* ” 
7 


I lately asked if any one knew the words of the old Scots 
song, ‘ John, come kiss me now,’ of which there exists, I think, 
‘a guid and godly’ parody, of early Protestant times. A cor- 
respondent very kindly sends me the following satire on Wives, 
from a manuscript in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. ‘ It 
is an odd part-book of a set that originally contained pre- 
Reformation Church Music (Scottish). A later owner, however, 
has used up the blank paper for songs, mainly from the printed 
collections of the early seventeenth century ; some, however, have 
been printed,’ and among them, my correspondent thinks, is that 
which ensues. I cannot resist a feeling that I have seen it 
before, if not in print, possibly in Scott’s MS. Miscellanea 
Curiosa, at Abbotsford. My correspondent holds that the first 
verse is much older than the rest, and that the air, with that of 
the lullaby Baloo, cannot be shown to be of Scots origin. I 
really have no opinion on that head. 


* * 
* 


JON COM KISSE ME NOW. 


Jon come kisse me now now, Jon come kisse me now, 
Jon come kisse me by and by and mak no mor adow. 


His answer to yt sam toone. 


Peace I’m angrie now now, peace I’m angrie now, 
Peace I’m angrie at the hert and knowe not qt to dow. 


Wyfs can faine and wyfs can flatter: heav I not hit them now, 
When once they beginn they still doe chatter, and so does my 
wyf too. 


Wyfs ar good and wyfs ar bad: heav I not hit, etc. 
Wyfs can make ther husbands mad: and so does my, etc. 


Wyfs can sport and wyfs can play: heav I not, etc. 
And wt little work passe ower the day, and so does, etc. 
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And wyfs hes many fair words and looks: heav I not, etc. 
And draws sillie men on folies hooks: and so did my wyf too. 


Wyfs will not ther meetting misse: heav I not, etc. 
A cowp of seck they can well kisse : and so can, etc. 


Wyfs can dance and wyfs can lowp: heav I not, etc. 
Wyfs can toome the full wyne stowp: and so can, etc. 


Wyfs can ban and wyfs can curse: heav I not, ete. 
Wyfs can toome ther husband’s purse: and so can, etc. 


Wyfs can flyte and wyfs can scold: heav I not, etc. 
Wyfs of ther toungs they heav no hold: and nane hes my wyf 
too. 


Wyfs they’r good then at no tym, neither is my wyf now, 
Except it be in drinking wyn, and so is my wyf too. 


Some they be right needful euills, so is my, ete. 
Wyfs ar nothing else but divles, and so is, etc. 


Now of my song I make ane end, lo heir I quyt the now, 
All euill wyfs to the divle I send, amongst them my wyf too. 


Peace I’m angrie now now, peace I’m angrie now, 
Peace I’m angrie at the hert and cannot tell qt to dowe. 


. * 
~ 

Lately I tried to prove that the old ballad of the Queen’s 
Marie was really old, and not based on an event of 1719, at the 
Court of Peter the Great, as Professor Child of Harvard held. 
The learned balladist, in a private letter, kindly acknowledges 
that my argument is not without force, and quotes a variant, 
found in Scott’s MS. collection, in which the lover of the unhappy 
girl really is an apothecary. Now, the actual guilty lover, in the 
scandal at Queen Mary’s Court, was a French apothecary, as Knox 
says in his History, and Randolph in his MS. letter to Cecil 
(December 21, 1663). The apothecary variant may thus be the 
oldest and most authentic: as a rule, Darnley is the lover, to 
which charge Darnley can prove an alibi, as Mr. Child has shown. 
He was not in Scotland in 1663. 


* * 
ial 
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Randolph’s letter of December 21, 1663, has not, to my 
knowledge, been published. He says: ‘. . . One other misfor- 
tune there is fallen here in our Court. The Queen’s potticarie’ 
seduced ‘one of the Queen’s maydens, a Frenche woman in 
credyt, and nere abowte her own self. Thynkinge to have covered 
his fawlte with medicines,’ he caused the child to be born dead 
and untimely. ‘Theie are bothe commytted to prison, and the 
Queen presently so myche offended that yt it is thoughte theie 
shall bothe die.’ And, indeed, both were executed, in fact, 
though not in any variant of the ballad known to me. I have 
thought well to substitute synonyms for some of the ambassadaor’s 


expressions. 


* * 
* 


Talking of Mr. Knox reminds me to recommend The Life of 
John Knox, by Mrs. MacCunn, in Messrs. Methuen’s series, 
‘Leaders of Religion.’ This is not a partisan biography, and 
‘the Whig dogs’ don’t always ‘ have the best of it.’ The failings 
of Mr. Knox are neither concealed nor revelled in by Mrs. 
MacCunn, though she is still a trifle too Whiggish for an honest 
man. For example, at Carberry Hill, ‘the indignant decision of 
a whole nation’ was not against Mary, as Mr. Skelton has proved 
out of the mouths of her enemies themselves, The ‘ indignation’ 
of the Lords, who, as Mrs. MacCunn admits, were deep in the 
plot to murder Darnley, is rather too Pecksniffian. ‘ Complicity 
in the King’s murder was an accusation’ that ‘ with justice might 
have been brought at any time against the chief men of both 
parties,’ says Mrs. MacCunn. Yet who so virtuously indignant as 
these very ‘chief men’ against Mary? Knox, of course, was not 
in Darnley’s murder; but Mrs. MacCunn says ‘it is impossible to 
decide how far Knox was party to the plot to remove Riccio.’ 
‘Remove’ is good, and quite in the old manner. Knox was not 
only the ‘apologist,’ but the eulogist, of murder, when it was 
murder done for ‘the Trewth.’ If the wretched Darnley had been 
murdered, for Protestant purposes, by a Calvinistic cut-throat, 
Knox would have been as pleased as possible. When Mrs. Knox 
married an ‘ earnest Protestant, and a ruffian by habit and repute,’ 
as Mrs. MacCunn calls Andrew Ker of Faldonside, she did not 
make such a very revolutionary change in husbands. However, 
Knox had qualities, no doubt, and at worst was a very successful 
agitator, and, personally,an honest man. For his virtues, amiable or 
unamiable, the curious may consult his latest,and probably his most 
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impartial, biographer. She does not ‘reckon up’ Mr. Knox, his 
whole character and influence, at the close; and the fancy can 
please itself by trying to see how the game of the Scottish Revo- 
lution would have been played without that dark, domineering 
piece. Many a kirk might have been standing, conceivably even 
crowns and crowned heads might not have fallen, if Knox had not 
been so agile when the time came for being non inventus. 
‘Revolutions cannot be made with rose-water,’ but they are 
none the better for being made with vitriol. A ‘series’ of Scots 
Worthies is, I am told, in preparation. Mrs. MacCunn might cast 
her peculiarly dry light on that ally of Knox’s, the Regent Moray, 
who, unluckily, was not included in a recent book about Twelve 
Bad Men! 


A. LANG. 





